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Back to School 
They Come 











Students -Teachers and SINGER SERVICE 


‘ 


SINGER 
S 


Educational Service Free 


to Schools and Colleges... 


The Singer Educational Service is provided 
solely to facilitate the teaching of machine 
sewing and to make possible in the home, 
through the medium of our schools and col- 
leges, more extensive and profitable use of 
the modern sewing machine. The service is 
furnished without cost or obligation of any 
kind to the school using it. The service con- 
sists of the following: 

An intensive course, for sewing teachers, 
of practical machine operation and adjust- 
ment, varying from one to ten periods of one 
hour to one day each, according to local 
needs and conditions. 


Free textbooks for teachers taking the 
g 

course, 

Free loan of machines to teachers for 

practice work if machines are not available. 

Free materials, to be used by teachers in 

practice work. 

Free manuals on machine sewing for pupils 

of sewing classes. 

Free wall charts, illustrating threading of 
g g 

machine and bobbin. 


A demonstration lesson for sewing classes 
when the intensive teachers’ course has been 
completed. 


) thousands of schools and colleges where machine sewing is 
taught, the annual return of Singer Service is a familiar event. 
Skilled representatives of the Singer Sewing Machine Company 
come to inspect and adjust machines and put them in perfect 
condition for classroom use. They come, too, to make certain that 
every facility is provided for carrying on the year’s program of 
sewing instruction. 

If yours is one of the institutions enjoying the benefit of Singer 
Educational Service, your equipment may already have been 
inspected. If not, simply send word to the nearest Singer Shop that 
you are ready, And remember that, at any time throughout the 
school year, a courteous efficient service representative in your own 
community is waiting, at the tinkle of the telephone, to respond 
to your call. 

This annual and continued inspection of equipment is but one 
phase of the broad service placed at your disposal by our Educa- 
tional Department. For many years it has been co-operating with 
school authorities in planning and conducting instruction in machine 
sewing. It can assist you in laying out sewing classrooms to accom- 
modate efficiently the largest possible number of pupils. It has 
plans which will solve your seating and lighting problems, eliminate 
repair requisitions and prevent damage to equipment. Possibly 
most important of all, it has a program which will develop a new 
interest in sewing for both teachers and pupils. 

Singer Educational Service is definitely fitted in each case to your 
individual school problems. A representative of our Educational 
Department will be glad to call upon request. 





SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co.. INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Educational Department, Room 1312 
Singer Building, New York, N. Y. 
Please have a representative call and 
tell us about your Educational Service. 


ROOM 1312 + SINGER BUILDING - NEW YORK, N-Y. 
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MAKING THE MOST 


OF THIS NUMBER 


S EPTEMBER, rather than January, marks the start of a new year where most 
teachers are concerned, so we say, success and a happy year to you! There will be many new 
problems to meet and solve, many new contacts to make, new friendships formed, new per- 
sonalities to study—lots of new resolutions made during the summer months, some of which will 
be kept and others forgotten. Among those you have made to keep we hope you have included a 
resolution to be more friendly. Just in itself this has the power to accomplish much. Creating a 
spirit of friendly relationship between yourself and your students, your fellow teachers, and the 
parents of your community cannot help but bring about a better understanding that will be re- 
flected in countless ways. 


Project for Costume THOSE of you who have wondered how to arouse the interest of students in cos- 


Design Class 


Mental Hygiene 


tume design will find several new ideas in reading how Virginia S. Norton has made such clever 
use of miniature dolls in teaching this subject in the North Denver High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado. The dolls themselves were made by the students to represent different types, then dressed 
in clothes of various periods. We can imagine high school girls waxing enthusiastic over such a 
project, and we are sure you will find much ingenuity déveloped and expressed in carrying it 
out, for each school’s project will probably present quite different problems. 


THE School Nurse Discusses Mental Health in a way that should be helpful not 
only to school nurses, but to the average teacher as well, for she comes up against the same prob- 
lems. Faye M. Nixon will continue discussing various phases of mental hygiene for high school 
students during the next few months. The second article will appear in October under the titl 
“When Illness Is the Alibi.” 


Commercial Educational FOR the convenience of teachers we gather together and publish once a year this 


Material 


list of the available, educational material offered by manufacturers and other commercial concerns 
for use in home economics classes. In order to lessen as much as possible the vast amount of 
clerical work involved in seeing that the material you want and ask for reaches you, we ask 
that you read and carefully follow the instructions given at the start of the listing. Most of th 
booklets etc., are free where a charge is made for them, see that the proper amount is enclosed 
with your letter. Remember also that it takes a little time to forward your requests to the manu- 
facturer and for him to send his material to you, so do not get impatient if the things you ask for 
do not reach you at once. 


Nursery School Health THE problem of working out a successful health problem in a nursery school is 


Problems 


one that must be in the minds of those who are organizing such schools all over the country. In 
New York City there has been established a School of Educational Experiment with a nursery 
school as part of its plan. Harriet Johnson, tells in this issue of the health program that has been 
developed and is in use at this successful and modern nursery school. While each school will of 
necessity have its own and individual problems, there is nich in this article that will be of uss 
to you. 


Lessons In Cleaning LESSONS in cleaning are apt to be dull and uninteresting unless they can be 


Clothes Again 


worked around some such problem as suggested in the article on “Organizing the Cleaning Sup 
plies” by Helen Ames. A well planned cleaning closet can be the aim of every girl in your 
home economics department. This may be a shiny new metal cabinet, or more likely it will be 


some corner or part of the kitchen cleaned up, painted perhaps, and used to make cleaning a 
more interesting and enjoyable task than it has been. Why not a “ciean up the kitchen and plan a 
cleaning closet” campaign for a home project? 


THIS is the time of year when every young or old girl is thinking about 
Clothes. What shall she have for her fall wardrobe, how can she spend what money she 
has to the best advantage; what kind of clothes are most suitable for her use; what about the 
present styles; what can be made at home, etc., etc., etc. Elizabeth Brannigan has tried to point 
the way to the answer of some of these questions. We know you will find her article of 
interest from the side of practical knowledge, and because of the good-looking clothes she has 
picked to illustrate her suggestions to you. High school girls of junior or senior grades will espe- 
cially welcome the ideas and suggestions given here, We suggest you pass it around in your 


class. 





Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Toilet 
By 
Gerard Ter Borch 


Gerard Ter Borch, one of those painters of the Netherlands whose work is so closely allied to home economics 


interests, was born at Zwolle in 1617 and died at Deventer in 1681. He achieved considerable fame in his 
day and travelled over most of Europe, winning honors in France and Spain. He returned to settle down and 
marry at Deventer, and painted comparatively few pictures. This particular painting is one of his best known 
ones, and is specially charming in its details of costume and pose of the figures. 
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Using Miniatures 
In the Costume Design Class 


OW can we arouse interest in our 
high school costume design classes, 
and yet keep our expenses at mini- 

mum? That is a problem facing most of 
us as teachers in home economics depart- 
ments. 

It is with regret that we admit costume 
design does not always evoke the interest 
of girls in general. But we know, if our 
young women are to make the most of 
their opportunity to dress both appropri- 
ately and becomingly, the subject must be 
made appealing to the masses. Few girls 
who attend our public high schools have 
sufficient means to employ tailors who can 


create clothing especially becoming to 
them. They are dependent upon their own 


of ready-made garments from 
the shops or upon clothing made by them- 


And, whether rich 


selection 


selves or a seamstress. 
or poor, possessed of natural good taste 
or lacking in the same, a knowledge of 
the principles of dress design which are a 
heritage from the past, makes for greater 
efficiency in selection or creation. 

Since the answer to our problem is so 
essential, any new device in teaching 
which sincerely gives it, must be called a 
Success. From this standpoint the ladies 
of fashion miniatures created by the cos- 
tume design class of North Denver High 
School, Denver, Colorado, have been most 
acceptable. 

In 
Museum, our class had 


Each one of the nine- 


a recent exhibit in the Denver Art 
nineteen such 
ladies of fashion. 
teen represented a period in the history of 
costume Ancient Egyptian 


design, from 


to Modern Miss 1931. 


By 
Virginia 


Denver, Colorado 


The Egyptian seemed to have stepped 
from the pictured walls of a Pharaoh's 
tomb of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The 
Grecian might have come from a graceful 
old urn. The Gothic girl surely had left 
her place in a famous tapestry of the pe- 
riod, and a page of history had given up 
the Lady of the Renaissance. 

In our class room, during the year, we 
carried out our usual program of lectures 
and individual reports on the history of 
costume design; then, we went a_ step 
farther. 

One may study pictures, but the real 
significance of each line, the balance, and 
the 
mind as it is when the hands have shared 


the color harmony, is not fixed in 


in placing these lines and colors. When 
the eye can take in the costume from 
every angle—front, side, back,—a more 


definite impression is left upon the brain. 
High school girls have not outgrown 


the thrill of dressing dolls. With this 
psychology in mind, to stimulate interest 
as well as to develop coordination of 


brain and hand, we worked out the plan 
of making character dolls to represent the 
The 
plan met with delightful enthusiasm and 


periods of costume development. 
cooperation on the part of the girls. 

Dolls that can be bought in the shops 
do not prove practical for our purpose. 


They are too stiff, the facial effects and 


coiffures cannot be carried out advan- 
tageously with them, and they are too ex- 
pensive. Therefore, we made our dolls 


from crepe paper, wire, crepe wool, and a 
bit of rouge, India ink and crayon. 
We have estimated the cost 


at about 





Smith Norton 


sixteen cents per doll for the bodies. The 


materials we bought for our class of 


nearly fifty girls, consisted of three rolls 
of white crepe paper; four yards of crepe 
wool; four bunches of No. 78 wire, each 
bunch dozen, 


inches in length; a roll of cotton batting; 


containing one eighteen 


and one spool of fine wire. The girls fur- 
nished their own rouge, ink, crayon, and 
materials for the clothing. 

The construction of the bodies may be 
carried out as follows: Taking two wires 
for each doll, bend over each end, as in 
Figure I, thus forming the basis for hands 
and feet. Cut a one inch strip from a roll 
of crepe paper. With a bit of paste, fasten 
this strip to a hand or foot end. Holding 
the wire in the right hand and the paper, 
stretched tightly, in the left hand, wrap 


the wire by turning it into the paper, 
Figure II. Fold over the crepe paper at 
the end of the wire, turn the wire up- 
right and wrap again. Continue in this 
manner until the arm and leg are as thick 


as desired. 

\ strip of crepe, about eight inches long 
cut the head. 
The strip is stretched and after a cotton 


by six inches wide, is for 


ball of the desired size has been formed, 


the strip is wrapped around this ball. 
Catch securely at top and bottom with 
spool wire, as in Figure III Clip off 


extra crepe at top of head. 

Eyes, eyebrows, and mouths are sketched 
I\ 
cheeks are colored with rouge, the mouths 
bit 


on the heads with ink, Figure The 


with red and a of purplish 


color over the eyes adds to the effect. The 


crayon, 


faces of the Japanese, Chinese, and Egyp- 




















way.” It is still 
more encouraging 
to observe them 
drawing upon this 
fund of informa- 
tion in creating 
their own charm- 
ing costumes. 

Nineteen of the 
best executed 
among the dolls 
were chosen to ex- 
hibit in the Denver 
Art Museum. 

And now, just a 
few words con- 
cerning the indi- 
vidual dolls. When 
one studies the fin- 
ished products, the 
value of this 
method of presen- 
tation is improved. 

We find, for ex- 
ample, in the Egyp- 
tian, the illustrator 
has created a heavi- 
ness, a swinging of 
the long arms with 
flat square hands, 
and a swarthiness 
of complexion, She 





has used abundant dark hair in the wig, 
which is covered by the characteristic 
headdress, a semi-circular piece of cloth, 
with the sacred bird design in the head 
band. The dress consists of a long skirt, 
pleated and transparent, worn over a very 
tight under skirt. The decorated sash is 
adjusted around the hips and tied in front. 
The decorated collar is used, and the 
many strands of beads and bracelets. 

The Grecian costume is lovely in the 
refined simplicity of the white silk chiton, 
girded with a golden ribbon. The light 
hair falls loosely on the shoulders, and 
the whole composition gives the effect of 
comfort and grace. 

The Roman girl illustrates the arrange- 
ment of the purple-bordered, white toga 
over the tunic; and the elaborate dressing 
of the dark hair. 

We find the costume of the Byzantine 
lavish in the use of rich material, gaudy 
colors, and spangles and jewels, giving us 
a glimpse at that period in history when 
the people were eager to use their new 
found treasures for personal adornment. 

Then we come to the Orient during the 
Middle Ages with its Saracenic, Chinese, 
and Japanese costumes. 

The harem costume was chosen to illus- 
trate the Saracenic, and was worked out 











Making the Dolls 


The method employed to make the dolls is well illustrated in 
The details of the process are described in 


these sketches. 
the text. 


tian may be tinted by having brown crayon 
lightly rubbed over them. 

The braids of crepe wool are pulled out, 
allowing wavy hair for the majority of 
the dolls, then pasted to the heads in the 
hairdress of the period, Figure IV. In 
making the Japanese and Chinese, the 
crepe wool should be washed. For the 
braids of the Byzantine the crepe wool is 
not separated. 

Holding the wrapped wires upright, 
bend down enough from the top to form 
the arms, Figure V. Fasten the head se- 
curely with spool wire to these shoulders, 
Figure VI. Pad the body with cotton, 
and wrap with a one inch strip of crepe 
paper, as in Figure VII. 

When our dolls were ready for dressing, 
each girl in the class was assigned a pe- 
riod to illustrate the actual making of the 
costumes and hairdressing being carried 
out as home work. 

Each student was made responsible for 
having every detail of her work authentic. 
For material, additional to the class room 
work, they turned to the many supple- 
mentary volumes on the history of cos- 
tume design to be found in the public 
library; the illustrations in histories of 
the world, the pictures and tapestries in 
art galleries, and the museunr pieces, for 
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the past; and the 
fashion plate files 
for the more re- 
cent styles. 


When the dolls 
completed 
they were graded 
on their authentic- 
ity, their neatness 
of general detail, 
and the execution 
of dressmaking. 
After the dolls had 
been placed in the 
classroom display 
case, each girl was 
made __ responsible 
for further exami- 
nation and study 
of the individual 
dolls, that the 
thought path in her 
brain might be es- 
tablished through 
visual contact. It 
has been most en- 
couraging for me 
to hear them say, 
“We cannot forget 
the principles we 
have learned this 


were 








em 


rae 


—— 








\ 














Here we see the dolls in the later stages of construction, as they 


begin to Jook possible figures for model costumes. 


Note especially 


the way in which the body of the doll is wound with crepe paper: 
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(See text). 
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This photograph shows the dolls described, which carry the history of costume through the ages. 
Very careful, delicate work must have been put on them to secure so finished a result. 


and very accurate in detail. 


The Finished Product. 











They are remarkably lifelike 
A full de- 


scription of the individual dol!s will be found in the text of the article. 


in the characteristically bright colors: 
green in trousers, yellow in blouse, and 
purple in bolero, sash, and scarf. 

The Chinese girl illustrates the use of 
trousers and coat made from material dis- 
tinguished by beautiful floral patterns. 
The sandals and hairdress of the period 
have been used. 

The Japanese girl wears the cherry 
blossom design kimona, with its wide 
sash, and the accompanying fan, and richly 
colored wooden clogs. 

Our Gothic girl wears the fitted gar- 
ment of her era, having the wide flowing 
sleeves sewed in at the armhole. The 
graceful cape and the hennin with its veil 
carry out the dignity and artistic appear- 
ance of the figure. 

With the coming of the Renaissance the 
Costume becomes more elaborate, and our 
illustration carries out the tight fitting 
waist, the farthingale or wide skirt open 
to show the rich petticoat, the slashed 
Sleeves with their lace undersleeves, and 
the wired lace collar forming a setting for 
the head. The pointed cap of lace and silk 
coming down over the edge of the fore- 
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head makes the face look heart-shaped. In 
no other doll, do we find such extravagant 
use of lace and ribbon. 

Our Quaker girl with her warm grey 
dress and her prim white kerchief, apron, 
cuffs and cap, is so typical of the quaint 
and quiet day she exemplifies. 

The Colonial costume with its panier 
effect in the pastel silk dress and the lace 
trim, is one of America’s loveliest addi- 
tions to the history of dress design. Our 
Colonial doll wears her powdered hair in 
a pompidour with a curl on her shoulder. 

With the exception of the Spanish doll 
with her lace covered red dress, her lace 
mantilla draped from her red comb, and 
the roses in her hair, the remainder of the 
dolls show mainly the rapid changes of 
fashion in America. 

We have the early Nineteenth century 
girl with her hoop skirt, trimmed at the 
edge, her fitted 

Her hair is worn in curls caught 


lower waist and puff 
sleeves. 
with a ribbon band. 

Then comes the girl of the Civil War 
She wears the full crinoline skirt, 


black 


period. 


the fashionable undersleeves, the 


silk sacque, and. the popular bonnet of 
her time. 

She is followed by the girl of the gay 
90's, with the voluminous trailing skirt, 
the extravagant mutton-leg sleeves, the 
high collar, and the elaborate coiffure, that 
especially marked the close of the Nine 
teenth century. 

The illustration for 1900 gives us a pic- 
ture of the full skirt of one color, and 
the waist of a different color, the top of 
its sleeves extremely bouffant. <A_ pro- 
fusely feather trimmed hat sits atop the 
piled hair. 

The peg-top, hobble skirt, and the high 
hat set well down on the head, closely fol 
lows the 1900 period 

During the next few years the changes 
in fashion came more quickly. New ideas 
regarding physical education and the op- 
ening of the business world to women, 
dress. We find the 
crisis in the short, scant dress and the 


Miss 


1931 is more rationalized with her com- 


tended to simplify 


cropped hair of the flapper doll 


of a medium 


fortable thre piece suit 
length and her longer hait 
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The School 


Nurse 






Discusses Mental Health 


ERHAPS most people think that the 

school nurse has fulfilled her duty 

when she has done all she can for 
the physical health of the children in her 
charge. This no doubt is her main objec- 
tive but experience brings to the school 
nurse so many opportunities for needed 
help in mental health that she sometimes 
wonders which should come first. 

Four types of students that are in need 
of mental hygiene find their way to the 
school First: the student who is 
sent by the teacher because of some pre- 
tended ailment such as headache, back- 
ache, or other illusive ache. It takes much 
wisdom to see through these disorders and 
treat accordingly. 

Second: the student sent for physical 
re-examination because of failure in class 
work. While the physical examination 
does not explain all conduct and effort, it 
does give an entrance to the confidence 
and good-will of the child. Sometimes the 
health habits insisted upon lead eventually 
to better mental attitudes as well. 

Third: the student who comes for help 
because of insomnia, temper, nervousness, 
Many 
indi- 
rectly through conversation, class work, 


nurse, 


unhappiness, or tendency to worry. 
of these last cases are discovered 
et cetera. 

Fourth: the student whose mental 
health is suffering because of some physi- 
cal handicap, either remedial or non- 
remedial. 

It is my purpose to illustrate from my 
personal experiences as school nurse some 
mental problems which have risen from 
the last cause. 

Many teachers and parents are apt to 
think it is useless to expect much from 
handicapped children. ‘He always has 
been delicate,” and “He doesn’t hear well,” 


are alibis for neglect or lack of interest. 


It is also true that many persons fail to ~ 


recognize the “hang over” mental effects 
of illness. 

A list of defects which cannot be reme- 
A leaky 


heart valve can never be entirely corrected 


died may easily be compiled. 
although nature can give the patient long 
happy years if he is taught to recognize 
his limits. This is what happened to Vir- 
ginia. She was an unusually active, happy 
child. At she contracted pneu- 
monia, which left her with a mitral leak- 
the heart. was very 
much interested in tennis and other stren- 


thirteen 
age of Since she 


uous sports, it was necessary to caution 
her against overactivity for a long pe- 
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riod of time. From a sunny, lovable child 
she became morose, irritable, and unrea- 
sonable. As she regained her strength, 
she resented all reference to her illness, 
She refused 
to go to tennis matches or take any in- 
terest in sports. If a teacher showed or 
expressed interest over her health, she im- 
mediately flamed into a temper, protesting 
she was all right. For two years she kept 
her family and teachers in a state of con- 
cern When 
her heart was fully compensating, she was 
allowed to dance and go on easy hikes, but 
still she was unable to adjust herself. Her 
sunny disposition seemed to be ruined 
forever. Her family almost despaired of 
getting her to take a normal viewpoint. 

During her sophmore year in high 
school she was enrolled in my health class. 
The second chapter in the text was on cir- 
culation and heart action and her mterest 
was at once aroused. She did not stop 
until she found just what a leaky heart 
valve was and how it was corrected. 

In a special interview we threshed out 
the fact that she must take the responsi- 
she did so her 
parents would not need to show the con- 


especially her heart action. 


over her unreasonableness. 


bility of overdoing. If 


cern which had so irritated her. 

Early in the spring, with her doctor’s 
permission, I persuaded her parents to 
I also asked them to 
show less anxiety about her overdoing as 
I felt she appreciated the need of care. 

Virginia is now, one year later, on the 
road to a well balanced mental life. Long 
sunny hours on the golf course, where 


give her golf clubs. 


she is under no handicap to excel, and 
matter of fact treatment on the part of 
the adults around her seem to be the fac- 
tors which have brought about this wel- 
come change. 

Virginia was in the same class with 
hopeless cripples, diabetics, and patients 
with defective organs which can 
only be partially restored. They must all 


sense 


be taught to accept the inevitable. They 
must have help to find a compensation in 
some mental or skilled activity. The 


earlier and easier this adjustment is made, 
the less mental strife takes place and the 
more nearly normal health of mind is at- 
tained. 

There are various physical defects 
which are from the health 
standpoint, but nevertheless jeopardize the 
mental poise. Chief among these is an 
aggravated case of acne. The humiliation 
and discomfort the adolescent must feel 


not serious 
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By 


Faye Miriam Nixon 


is proved by the number of boys and girls 
who come to the nurse for advice about 
this disfiguring skin trouble. 

Jane was sent to me because she had 
developed a habit of exceeding nervous- 
ness in class when asked to recite. “I am 
not prepared,” or “I don’t know,” in a 
husky, barely audible voice was all the 
response the teacher could get. Her writ- 
ten tests were good, but all attempts to get 
her to give required reports before the 
class failed. When the teacher talked to 
her she.complained of a restriction in her 
throat, which made it hard for her to talk. 

She was taken to the family doctor but 
no pathological condition was found. The 
mother considered her stubborn and alter- 
nated between bribes and threats. All of 
which availed nothing except to make 
Jane protest the more concerning her 
throat. 

Knowing the history of the doctor’s ex- 
amination, I talked very little in my inter- 
views about her trouble. I did ask her, 
however, what she was for the 
very pronounced pimples on her face. She 
told me the doctor said she should not 
eat too many sweets. He thought perhaps 
she would outgrow them. She seemed re- 
luctant to mention the pimples but fingered 
I gave her some 


doing 


her face a good deal. 
definite rules to follow and some reme- 
dies to try, and asked her to report to me 
each week. Before long I was sure the 
trouble was deepseated and she would 
need a specialist. When the mother was 
finally persuaded to take her for exami 
nation, Jane seemed to think it very fool- 
ish to make so much of her looks but was 
quite willing to go. 

Weeks of treatment brought the assur- 
ance that she would soon have a normal 
complexion. She appeared to take more 
interest in her general appearance and 
was conscientious about all her health 
habits. Her teachers continued to call 
upon her but did not urge her to recite. 
All mention of the throat difficulty was 
ignored and one day she answered a ques- 
tion quite simply and naturally. 

Later she told me the first time she 
failed to recite she had an unusually large 
ugly pimple on her chin. She thought 


(Continued on page 290) 
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Economy Exhibit 
For Sewing Classes 


Reproduced by courtesy of McCall’s Magazine. 


A girl of any age at all would love these animals and the rag doll. 


CONOMY displays are always to be 
recommended and especially are they 
appropriate during these much talked 

of “hard times.” More stress than is 
usually customary is being placed this 
season on the home-made garment. There 
is every indication that cut-goods depart- 
ments and pattern counters are having 
their “day.” I quote from a recent ad- 
vertisement of one of New York’s leading 
department stores: “Sewing is on the in- 
crease—sewing means saving.” 

Any locally sponsored Home Sewing 
Week affords the clothing teacher an 
excellent opportunity to stress the idea 
of sewing and saving and likewise to in- 
form the public of her pupils’ achieve- 
ments. I suggest for this week a display 
in a department store window, emphasiz- 
ing how garments may be both attractive 
and economical. Here in the Southland 
we will probably place particular emphasis 
on cotton as the ideal economy fabric since 
we are all decidedly “cotton-minded” at 
present. Such an exhibit could be com- 
posed of pajamas, smocks, kimonas, beach 
suits, children’s clothes, and an assort- 
ment of dresses for the high school girl. 
These garments could be marked at actual 
cost (not including pattern) and _ the 
maximum cost of none of them should 
exceed one dollar. Blue and red ribbons 
might designate those garments whose 
makers accomplished the most attractive 
results at the least expenditure. For this 
low-cost garment, sales, dollar days, bar- 
gain counters, mill stores, remnants, and 
even the possibilities of left-over materials 
should be called to the pupils’ attention. 
One is surprised to observe that unusually 
attractive problems can sometimes be cre- 
ated for as little as fifteen cents. This dis- 
play might also include some 1930 dresses 
that have been made distinctively 1931 at 
a minimum cost. Posters should be added 
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bearing such slogans as, “Sew and Save,” 
“It’s Smart to be Thrifty,” “Teach Your 


Dollars to have more Cents,” “Use Cotton 
—the Economy Fabric,” or 
seems most fitted to your locality. 

During National Sewing Week last 
spring I promoted an exhibit of a similar 
nature. Our leading department store co- 
operated with me in allowing me to use 
one of their lovely windows to display 
garments made in my clothing classes, 
using materials and patterns purchased 
at their store. A harmonious background 
was achieved by an artistic arrangement 
of their fabrics. The center of interest 
was a threaded sewing machine, on which 
was a dress in the process of construc- 
tion. In the immediate foreground, fashion 
magazines, quarterlies, patterns, sewing 
books, and an assortment of sewing ac 
cessories was placed. My garments with 
bolts of matching or similar materials, 
trimmings, and patterns were conspicuous- 
ly arranged in groups. Each problem was 
marked with its maker’s name and_ its 
actual cost. The 
exhibit was com- 
posed of under- 
garments and vari- 
ous types of 
dresses. One cos- 
tume that attracted 
much favorable 
comment was a 
yellow linen frock 
trimmed in white 
felt appliqué with 
matching beret and 
envelope 
This charming en- 
semble only totaled 
the modest sum of 
2.50. 

I find that an ex- 
hibit of this type 


purse. 


whatever 









By 
Dorothy J. Tolbert 


meets with popular approval and many 
people are acquainted with the work of the 
clothing department who would not be 
able to attend a fashion show and so 
would otherwise not be informed. 
Whenever the clothing teacher consid- 
ers a psychological time for a display has 
come, she might promote in her community 
in conjunction with the desired store and 
the press, a home sewing week. She 
might find the commencement season the 
preferable time for such a program. If 
so, the outstanding feature of the display 
could be a commencement dress con- 
structed of inexpensive cotton material. 
\ Junior-Senior party frock and various 
types of vacation clothes and accessories 
might be used to a good advantage. 
Thrift might also be encouraged by 
economy displays at community fairs em- 
phasizing home products or by displays at 
Christmas encouraging the making of in- 
expensive Christmas gifts. Last year at 
Christmas my pupils displayed their hand- 
work in one of the down town shop win- 
dows. The exhibit was composed of 


popular types of needlework such as 


(Continued on page 292) 
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This cat and the rabbit would be adored by the young child. 
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N taking from their homes children 
of preschool age the school assumes a 
the 
critical 


very serious responsibility and 


health program takes a very 


place in its planning. Some of the ques- 
tions raised by parents are these: What 
risks of contagion does my child run by 
entering a nursery school at two or four 
made for 


vears: What pro. ons are 
guarding against colds and such minor 
infections? What arrangements’ are 


made for rest and sleep? What are the 


standards of nutrition that are main- 
tained? 

The first of these questions can be 
disposed of readily enough. Isolated 


cases of various contagious diseases have 
appeared but there has been no record 
of a secondary case. This record can be 
maintained only by full cooperation on 


They must under- 


the part of parents. 
stand and accept our rules of exclusion. 
In admitting children all these rules are 
explained in detail and an effort is made 
in as many cases as possible to keep in 
telephone connection with the homes so 
that children can be called for if neces- 
sary throughout the day. 

Whether or not there is a program of 
medical inspection each morning before 
the children are allowed in their class- 
rooms, the must be held re- 
sponsible for the physical condition of 
the children during school hours. When- 


teacher 


ever signs of a cold appear—or even 
when unusual reactions are noticed like 
crying, irritability, fatigue, or lack of 
appetite, the child is isolated and the 
The child is kept, 


if not in absolute isolation, at least from 


parents are notified. 


,close contact with other children till he 
can be removed from the group. There- 
after, the parents are asked to keep him 
at home for three days if the difficulty 
has proved to be an ordinary cold, and 
till his temperature is normal and the 
accessory symptoms have disappeared if 
no actual sickness has developed. 

This three-day exclusion gives time 
for the childhood 
make its appearance and in the case of 


usual contagion to 
the ordinary cold the infectious period 
The child’s return 
after this time depends upon his own 


is considered over. 


condition and whether he can safely join 
in group activities. 

the school 
program and who are responsible for the 
health of the individual children, tell us 
that they believe that by living in a 
group under as good health conditions 
as we maintain, children do build up a 
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Pediatricians, who know 





A Nursery School Health Program 


By 


Harriett M. Johnson 
Note: The following health program is 
one that has been successfully worked out 
at the nursery school in connection with 
The Bureau of Educational Experiment in 
New York City. While the article is 
written around the solution of the prob- 
lems confronting that particular school, 
yet these problems of health, feeding, 
habit-formation, et cetera are pretty much 
the same everywhere, and the ideas given 
here may be equally applicable to your 
case. 

resistance to disease which is an ade- 
quate compensation for the possible in- 
crease in exposure. 

The playground is thoroughly drained 
and flooded with sunlight and_ the 
youngest and most susceptible groups 
spend the entire forenoon out of doors. 
Indoors our rooms are large so there is 
no crowding and provision is made for 
out-of-door sleeping for more than half 
of the youngest group. These features 
of our environment distinctly lessen the 
health risks. 

The two older groups sleep in their 
own classrooms on folding canvas cots. 
This dormitory method is a concession 
to the limits of space and of costs but 
it probably has some educational ad- 
The children do learn to re- 
Demands on an 


vantages. 
main quiet and to sleep. 
individual in behalf of a group of his 
fellows are certainly a part of the edu- 
cational process of living together, and I 
feel sure that the experience is not an 
unprofitable one for children of four and 
five years of age. If there is enough 
leeway in space so that the children who 
do not readily learn to sleep in a group 
can be isolated, the dormitory plan seems 
to work very well with three-year-old 
children also. 

We have fortunately been 
obliged to try it with the youngest group. 
A wide balcony runs along the front of 
the building and on this we have set six 
screened cubicles, just large enough to 
take a mattress and a child. By this 
means a certain proportion of our chil- 
dren is assured out-of-door sleeping and 
it is not necessary to have more than 
two children in any one room. 

One of the problems in construction 
of schools tor very young children is 
that of planning for isolated open air 
cubicles so that all the children may be 


never 
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relieved—as far as possible—of undue 
social pressure . at nap We all 
seem to be inconsistent on this subject 
for we exhort parents to provide separate 
rooms for their children and we em- 
phasize the importance of giving each 
The only 


time. 


child periods entirely alone. 
justifications that the nursery school has 
are that often children who never sleep 
at home do take naps in school and that 
all the children seem to rest willingly. 

Our school has an all day session so 
we are responsible for the children’s 
Our diet planning was for 
some years in the hands of a pediatrician 


main meal. 


and is now done by the physician and 
director in conference. It has developed 
in accordance with the newer methods of 
nutrition, and like these has tended to a 
wider variety of foods, more emphasis 
upon green and leafy vegetables, and a 
tendency to a reduction of starch. We 
believe that on the one hand, children 
should have variety so that catholicity 
in taste will develop, and on the other, 
that food need not be highly seasoned 
but that the natural flavors 
conserved, either by steam cooking or 
by the use of a minimum amount of 
water in boiling. We attempt to serve a 
uniformly high quality of food and we 
have very few “made dishes’—stews, 
loafs, et cetera, for we find that with ju- 
dicious buying we can keep our costs 
Icw. We try to serve a balanced meal 
with some form of animal protein, two 
kinds of cooked vegetables besides a 
starch, and some raw vegetables—all in 
the course. Our desserts are 
limited to gelatine, junket, and stewed 
fruits—leaving cooked puddings and 
custards for home suppers. Milk and 
bread in some form, either sandwiches or 
home-baked zweibach, are served with 
each meal. 

So much for the health program. 

In administering it, we make no at- 
tempt to bring its rules into the aware- 
ness of the children. We try to estab- 
lish acceptance as an habitual reaction 
toward rest and sleep, toward routine 
performances like washing, dressing, and 
going to the toilet, and toward meal 
time. We try to make all these occasions 
happy and pleasurable so that the gen- 
eral level of enjoyment will be high at 
these times, and the anticipation at their 
approach will be keen. If a lack of ap- 
petite or food aversions make special 
treatment necessary, we try to make our 
suggestions take a positive rather than 

(Continued on page 289) 
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Caroline's 


Tea Part 


By 
Opal Lynn 
Akron, Ohio 


Purpose of the playlet: 

To teach the girls how to give and at- 
tend an informal tea party. 

The following pantomime concerning 
the planning and giving of a tea party by 
a junior high school girl may precede the 
giving of an informal tea by the members 
of the club. 


Introduction: 

Caroline Beach, a student of West Park 
Junior High School, has as her guest dur- 
ing the last week in June, Marjorie Lang; 
a friend from Youngstown, Ohio. 

How shall she plan to have her class-- 
mates become acquainted with her guest? 

Mrs. Beach suggests that she invite her 
school friends to her home some after- 
noon. Caroline approves of her mother’s 
suggestion and decides to give a tea. She 
asks her mother to help her plan it. 

Let me present Mrs. Beach, her daugh- 
ter, Caroline, and a few of the guests who 
will give a pantomime of the tea. 

(Characters appear on the stage and bow 
to audience. Pantomine 
follows) 


Scene | 


One afternoon about 
the middle of June, Mrs. 
Beach and Caroline are 
found comfortably seat- 
ed on the sunporch con- 
versing. Mrs. Beach sug- 
gests that if a tea is to 
be given for Marjorie, 
preliminary preparations 
must be made in order 
that the tea may be a 
success. 

Caroline and her 
mother are now making 
hese preparations. These 
are the questions they 
ire considering. 

Who shall be invited 
to the tea party? 

A list of congenial 
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A cheerful 


girls is being made. Most of them will 
be invited over the telephone or by a 
written note, the invitation being very 
informal. 

At what time shall the guests be asked 
to come? 

Caroline is suggesting one o'clock, but 
her mother shakes her head and says that 
three o’clock will probably suit her guests 
better. 

Where shall the tea be served? 

It is decided that refreshments will be 
served in the dining room rather than on 
the lawn altho the latter would be a de- 
lightful place to serve. 

What shall be planned for entertain- 
ment? 

One of Caroline’s favorite friends, who 
has just returned from a trip through the 
South West, wants to bring her Indian 
souvenirs and tell about her trip. Mrs 
Beach gives her approval to the scheme. 





table laid for tea. 


What shall be served at the tea? 

After looking over menus for June 
teas, Caroline finds that they consist of 
dainty light foods, such as tea, fruit bev- 
erage, or iced cocoa with wafers, small 
cup cakes, or tiny sandwiches. They de- 
cide upon the following Menu: 
Wafers 
What linen, china, silver, and table deco- 


Orangeade Sandwiches 
rations shall be used? 
Caroline’s mother tells her that she may 
use her best white lunch cloth, thin glass 
ware, and china, for junior high school 
people know how to handle them careful 
ly. Napkins will not be necessary for a 
large number of guests are to be invited 
Flowers from the garden will be cut fresh 
the day of the tea and be used on the table 
Caroline thinks she would like to giv 
each guest a flower for a fayor. The 
color scheme will be orange and white 
The preparations are now completed and 
Caroline goes to her 
room to write a_ letter 
to Marjorie telling her 
about the tea party she 
is having in her honor 
Mrs. Beach picks up a 


magazine and reads. 


Scene II 


It is the afternoon of 
the tea party. The pre 
liminary preparations 
have been made and 
everything is in readi 
ness for the arrival of 
the guests. Marjorie and 
Caroline are dressed in 
vecoming dresses of voile 
and organdie. The two 
friends whom Caroling 
has asked to assist her, 


are also dressed in light 





“Beverages for Parties” by courtesy of the Delineator Institute. 


Another tea table arranged for a smaller group. 


summer cottons 
(Continued on page 292) 
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HE old maxim “a place for every- 

thing and everything in its place” is 

one of the basic rules of good house- 
keeping. In no department of the work 
connected with a home is this rule more 
fundamental to smooth-running routine 
than in regulating the activities which 
relate to cleaning. Placing the cleaning 
outfit in conveniently located closets and 
arranging the supplies in systematic 
order saves innumerable steps and re- 
duces the time spent in performing these 
necessary tasks. 

The most satisfactory plan calls for 
storage space on each floor so that the 
equipment needed for adjoining rooms 
may be available without running up or 
down the stairs. A built-in broom closet 
in the kitchen or the back entry, and a 
wall cabinet over the sink, to hold small- 
er items, provide the best arrangement 
for first-floor requirements. Equipment 
for upstairs cleaning is preferably divided 
between the bathroom cabinet and a hall 
closet. If stationary features are lacking 
in the house, portable closets can be 
purchased from a manufacturer of kit- 
chen cabinets. 

It is also possible to adapt a sturdy 
old wardrobe to the purpose. Such a 
closet should be painted with a durable 
enamel so it can easily be cleaned with 
soap and water. It should be high 
enough and deep enough to hold brooms, 
brushes, and electrical equipment, and to 
give space for shelves needed for cans, 
bottles, and packages of liquids, abra- 
sives, soaps, and other cleaning prod- 
ucts. The best place for brushes and 
brooms is in a hanging position, sus- 
pended from hooks fastened to the edge 
of the lowest shelf, high enough so they 
clear the floor cf the cabinet. Otherwise 
the bristles may be bent and damaged. 
A screw eye in each handle makes it 
possible to have an orderly row, where 
the broom or brush desired at the mo- 
ment can be located instantly. A loop 
of string is likely to get broken and its 
replacement postponed indefinitely. 

In making out a list of the supplies 
required for the average household, it is 
well to start with one general classifica- 
tion like brushes and mops. It is ob- 
vious that the housewife who expects to 
keep her home spick-and-span must have 
brooms—full+size, child-size, and of the 
whisk variety. She needs also a long- 
handled, soft-hair brush for cleaning her 
floors, a weighted brush for polishing 
them, a dust brush and pan, and a special 
brush for the walls. Scrubbing brushes 


and long-handled self-wringing mops are 
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Organizing the Cleaning Supplies 


By 
Helen B. Ames 


Note: This article may be used as a 
basis for a home or class project in junior 
or senior high schools. Make a list of 
the kinds of brushes and cleaning sup- 
plies and equipment available in your 
local shops, and from a study of current 
magazines, advertisements and _ articles. 
Plan a cleaning closet for your own home, 
making use of the suggestions described 
here. 


necessities. So is a curved brush with a 
handle for the toilet bowl. Oddly shaped 
brushes designed for particular uses 
make her work easier and more interest- 
ing. Department stores and hardware 
shops are constantly offering new de- 
vices of this sort. A recent shopping ex- 
pedition unearthed a convenient stair 
brush which fits into the corners and 
another brush cleverly adapted to the 
cleaning of bedsprings—a job which ev 
ery woman dreads to tackle. Window 
cleaning is easier with a non-dripping 
brush that washes and dries the panes in 
one operation. A stiff little brush for 
routing the dirt from upholstery and por- 
tieres is a great help. A slim, flat brush 
especially made to get into the crevices 
of the radiator simplifies the cleaning 
ef this dust collector. A soft brush of 
the kind generally used for painting 
makes a convenient implement for dust- 
ing carved furniture. 

Tiny little brushes that worm their 
way into un-get-at-able places should be 
in every kitchen cabinet—a pencil-shaped 
percolator brush to aid the suds in dis- 
lodging hidden coffee grounds; a little 
pointed one for the refrigerator drain; a 
cylindrical brush for narrow-neck bot- 
tles; looped wire brushes for scouring, 
and stiff-bristled helpers for washing the 
vegetables. All these small servants are 
very useful in speeding up the numerous 
cleaning jobs that go on in the kitchen. 

Brushes and mops should be well 
made of good materials so that they will 
stand constant usage without shedding 
bristles or strings. A good brush or mop 
is so constructed that it can be frequently 
washed in soap suds. Otherwise it is 
likely to harbor dirt and even disease 
germs. 

In homes equipped with electricity, a 

vacuum cleaner 
Other homes, not 
so modern, get along very well with 
In either 


mechanically-operated 
seems indispensable. 


hand-power suction cleaners. 






case, the housekeeper usually considers a 
carpet sweeper handier still for picking 
up threads and removing surface dirt. 
So this time-honored aid to cleaning will 
find a place in our closet, whatever else 
may be in it. 

Next we'll take up the receptacles such 
as pails, bowls and trays. The modern 
scrub pail provides separate sections for 
clear and soapy water, a place for the 
cloth and a special compartment for the 
soap. A graduated set of bowls kept on 
the shelf of the cleaning closet is useful 
for holding the needed quantity of suds 
or cleaning fluids for various small jobs. 
Also very useful is a tray or basket for 
carrying supplics from one room to an- 
other when the work requires several 
kinds of cleaning materials. 

Cheesecloth for dusting, flannel cloths 
for polishing, chamois for window-clean- 
ing, a bag for the broom, a few old 
sheets for covering the furniture when 
extra cleaning or painting is going on; 
a collection of old newspapers for pro- 
tecting the kitchen table when cleaning 
the silver and doing other messy jobs; a 
package of paper towels for swabbing 
out greasy dishes—these inexpensive 
items should always be kept on hand 
ready for use. 

Personal preference and _ individual 
possessions will dictate in some measure 
the choice of cleaning materials but there 
are staples which are essential to every 
home: Wood alcohol for the window 
panes and the piano keys; concentrated 
ammonia, washing soda, and borax for 
grease cutters; various forms of soap for 
all-around cleanliness; a can of scouring 
powder for obstinate stains on aluminum, 
(nickel ordinarily 
needs only soap and water); a silver- 


zinc and porcelain 


cleaning preparation; furniture polish; 
metal polish; floor wax; oxalic acid for 
bleaching floors; French chalk or some 
other spot cleaner for fabrics; turpen- 
tine for removing paint splashes: kero- 
sene for eliminating the ring around the 
bathtub and for other cleaning purposes; 
steel wool for stains on metal that de- 
mand friction. Linseed oil is needed for 
natural finished woodwork and is a use- 
ful ingredient for metal cleaning when 
combined with rottenstone. Lemon oil 
makes a good cleaning fluid for wrought 
iron. Vinegar has a place in the clean- 
ing closet as well as on the pantry 
shelves, as it is an excellent brightener 
for zinc articles, if applied hot. For re- 
moving rust, the housewife should pro 
vide herself with hydrochloric acid and 


(Continued on page 292) 
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The High School Girl 


And Her Clothes 


By 
Elizabeth Brannigan 


HERE is probably no time in 
teminine life when clothes present 
the problem they do during the 

high school years. They are a source 
of trouble both to the girl, who is newly 
anxious about her appearance and, in her 
efforts to be attractive, liable to go to 
all sorts of extremes of extravagance and 
bad taste, and to her family, who are 
anxious in their turn to see her well- 
dressed and happy about her clothes. 
Correct dressing and grooming are of 
course, part of her home economics pro- 
gram, but putting into practise the prin- 
ciples she learns, and buying clothes 
sensibly and practically, is not an art 
learned over night. In trying to do so, 
she often falls down and there is but 


Reproduced by courtesy of Best and Co. 


A very practical and attractive corduroy 
suit for school wear in the fall. 
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A charming evening dress of light peach 
satin for the young girl, with its own 
jacket of self-material. 


little that her mother can do without as- 
serting parental authority. Here, the 
home economics teacher has a chance to 
be of great use to the girl and her 
family. A disinterested outsider can 
often do a great deal, especially if that 
outsider is the well-groomed,  well- 
dressed, poised person the home eco- 
nomics teacher should be. 











Reproduced by courtesy of Durene Ass'n 


An early autumn suit adapted to the ward- 

robe of the high school girl. The material 

is an interesting combination of durene 
and worsted. 


Clothes this fall are undoubtedly less 
expensive than they have been for many 
years; styles are attractive, and while 
some of them are extreme there are 
others which are as versatile and prac 
tical as they are smart. A survey of 
New York shops catering to the Junior 
Miss provided an almost infinite variety 
of clothes, and the general verdict on the 
high school girl’s wardrobe is summed 
up here. We have not attempted to budg- 
et, in the strict sense of the word No 
two girls will need the same things or 
spend the same amount, nor will many 
girls need just the clothes named. But 
we have attempted to gather data on 
what her wardrobe should include and 
what she can buy it for, togefher with a 
few suggestions for making the most of 
the money she has to spend. 

The first principles in planning a 
limited wardrobe are versatility and prac 
ticality. The next is buying the mini 
mum number of things of the maximum 
possible quality. If one garment can be 
made to serve three purposes, it is 
economy to purchase it, even at a rela 
tively high cost. A girl must remember, 
people would far rather see her wear 
the same dress most of the time, if that 
dress is well-cut and attractive and worn 
with the correct accessories, than see 


her in half dozen different dresses 


none of them quite right and many of 
them not quite belonging to the hats, 
gloves, shoes, coats, or pocketbooks shi 
wears with them. 

When a girl or her mother can sew 
nicely, much can be done with last year’s 


dresses, and much can be done to con- 
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Reproduced by courtesy of Best and Co. 


A felt hat for the Junior Miss which has 
all the style points of her older sister's. 


serve the money there is, and still take 
care of some of the frivolous things the 
girl wants. She can very easily, for ex- 
ample make herself frothy underwear for 
“best,” and buy knitted 
school. There are comfortable, practical, 


bloomers for 


economical, and good looking styles in 
Bemberg or Celanese materials which re- 
tail at about $1.50 for bloomers, and $.75 
for bandeaux. These do not require iron- 
ing, they wear very well, and look bet- 
ter under sport clothes than any other 
style. For her party dresses, the girl can 
buy Bemberg or Celanese ninon or crepe 
and make herself very attractive teddies 
and bandeaux and slips at a nominal 


cost. She can get a light girdle for less 
than $2.50 and be completely fitted out. 
Three sets for school use which she can 


rinse out herself in no time and keep 
tinted and fresh, will be plenty, and her 
nice underwear is limited only by her 
own ambition. 

Lounging pajamas, another item some 
girls will covet, are another luxury ob- 
tainable at small cost, if she will stop to 
plan. The pair illustrated are very easy 
to make and take 55¢ vards of 36 inch 
And it is the 


“wants” like this into 


material for size sixteen. 
ability to squeeze 
a budget that makes it worth while to 
be practical about clothes. 

When we 


and coats, however, we find that gener- 


come to consider dresses 


ally it will be more satisfactory to buy 
most of them ready-made. Unless she 
or her mother is an exceptionally good 
seamstress, woolens are a little too hard 


with and still produce the 


to work 
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tailored finish so essential to modern 


style. And woolens are the height of 
style this year. Party dresses might be 
made at home—evening dresses, even, 
though they, too, are ambitious this year, 
and perhaps a travel tweed dress for 
Travel tweed is a very 
good material—part wool and part silk 
or rayon, with a tweed-like pattern—and 
make practical as well as attractive gar- 


school wear, 


ments. Blouses for her suits are also 
within range of her needle, but more 
than that is generally too much, espe- 
cially for the older girl. 

Whatever she is to buy, the girl must 
know exactly what she needs before she 
starts. A color scheme is essential, and 
before a single garment is bought, she 
should know what colors will best fit in 
with what she already owns or can make 
Black is too sedate a foundation 
color for the young girl, grey is gener- 
ally unbecoming, soils easily, and is not 
good style this fall. That leaves brown, 
which is always good, a soft blue, which 
is suitable and becoming to many girls, 
and possibly Spanish Tile (a new shade 


over. 


of soft orange-red similar to brick) or 
dark green. 

3ut whatever color she chooses, she 
must stick to it, and if she falls in love 
with a dress thai clashes with the dress 
hat she has bought, she has only to con- 
sider how much she wants the under- 
wear, the extra shoes, or the nicer eve- 
ning dress she could have for the cost of 
a hat and possibly a bag to wear with 
the dress in question—or on the other 
hand, how well she would look in a dress 
that clashed with her accessories. 

The first things she should buy are 
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The younger high school girl can come very 
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wear 
dresses and coats. 


the things she will most—-her 
People will 
judge her appearance every time they see 
her, and they will, after all, see her most 
Nor will 
they judge her favorably if they see her 
going to school in a silk afternoon dress 
or patent-leather pumps. 


school 


often in her every-day clothes. 


For school wear in the early fall, she 
will need sensible shoes, berets, and lisle 
or possibly Bemberg or Celanese fiber 
stockings. For the younger girl, oxfords 
of the Prince of Wales type are very 
practical, and these or one-strap shoes 
with low heels are good for the junior 
or senior. The Prince of Wales oxfords 
are perhaps better if her activities are 
apt to include a hike through woods or 
along country roads after school or on 
Saturday, while the strap shoes might 
appear to good advantage on city streets 
or in subways. There are also, of course, 
the very practical rubber-soled sport 
shoes so many girls prefer. 

Many girls at this age look best in 
one-piece dresses, and they will be wiser 
to stick to them entirely. One-piece 
sheer wool frocks that are attractive, of 
good lines, and well finished to stand 
hard wear can be bought for $16.50 to 
$19.50. There was one frock of brown 
Tally-ho green, or blue wool at $16.75 
which had a_ separate jacket of its 
own and very nice angel-skin collar 
which came out to be washed. The 
jacket could be used with other dresses 
early in the fall and would make the 
dress very warm for winter wear. I saw 
one very nice Junior Miss wool dress for 


(Continued on page 286) 
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tory of the Training School at 


years has done notable work in 


and school problems of the chil- 
dren at 
lieved that the 


normal children of both sexes, 
ranging in age 


that of 
school graduates, 
with an average 
stay at the insti- 
tution of 
eight years, will 
offer unusual op- 
portunities for 
valuable contribu- 
tions to the gen- 
eral problems of 
child 
Rather extensive 





information in 
the form of 
medical, school, 


and 
records will be 
available to aid 
in the work, 


Oratory will have 
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Notes of Int 


Preliminary reports from the meeting of 


the Department of Supervisors and 


Teachers of Home Economics of the Na- 


tional Education Association, held in Los 
Angeles the first week in July, state that 
the Department closed its first year with 
a membership of 500. Attendance at the 
New officers elected 
were: President, Helen C. Goodspeed, as- 


meetings was large. 


sistant to the Director of Home Econom- 
ics, Philadelphia; Vice-president, Carlotta 
Greer, head of Home Economics Depart- 
ment, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 


Ohio; Treasurer-secretary, Mary M. Buck- 


ley, supervisor, Domestic Science, Pater- 
son, New Jersey. The next meeting will 
be in Washington, D. C., in February, at 
the time of the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 

A laboratory of child research has been 
established at Mooseheart, IIL, the insti- 
tution for dependent children of deceased 
members of the Loyal Order of Moose. 


The plans were worked out by experts 


called together by Dr. E. A. Doll, present 
director of the research labora- 


Vineland, N. J., which for 43 


training those “whose minds 
have not 
In addition to the practical serv- 


laboratory 


developed normally.” 


ice which the new 
will offer in solving the behavior 


Moosceheart, it is be- 


population of 


1,300 physically and = mentally 


from infancy to 
high- 


about 


research. 


family 
An interesting window 


The new  lab- 





the years under the hats. 


erest 


the assistance of an advisory council of 


nationally known scientists. Close co- 
operation with other research centers and 
with universities will be sought, and op- 
portunities to use the laboratory’s facili- 
ties will be interested and 


qualified persons. 


accorded to 
Fellowships consisting 
chiefly of maintenance will be offered to 
graduate students—U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Persuading women and girls to give up 
the idea of factory life and to devote their 
time to domestic services and home-build- 
ing is the special purpose of the Central 
Committee on Women’s Training and Em- 
ployment in England. According to a re- 
cent statement five residential training 
centers are already in operation, the last 
one just opened in a large mansion sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds, and having 
accommodation for 60 pupils. Applicants 
for the training course in any of the cen- 
ters are unemployed women and girls who 
have decided to take up residential domes- 


tic work in the county in which the cen- 


















 Wbeh ed UAULOR 


display of past and present styles in hats. 


unearthed in France, and contains one miniature hat for each of the last hundred years 
If you have keen eyesight or a magnifying glass, you can make out the labels telling 
This picture should be of interest to classes in costume 
history, as a glass will reveal considerable detail. 





ters are located, but who are without the 
necessary experience. Selected applicants 


from their homes to 


receive their fares 
the Center to which they are allotted, free 
board and lodging for the nine or ten 
weeks training period, an outfit of clothes 
for their new work, and a small personal 


allowance. 


Methods of 
without the expenditure of much money 
looked 
project in house furnishing directed by 
Florence Wright, New York State hous- 
Cameron, at 


improving home interiors 


are to be for in these days. A 


ing specialist, and Janet L. 
that time county home demonstration for 
Alleghany Country, New York, seems wor- 
thy of note. Five homes were selected as 
demonstration centers in the project, and 
all the women belonging to home demon- 
stration groups in the county cooperated 
in making improvements in the five houses. 
When the completed, the 
homes were open for inspection. Photo- 
taken improvements 
were made were on display, so that com- 


project was 


graphs before the 


parisons could be made with 


present conditions. Among the 


changes made were freshly 


painted woodwork, cream in 


color, to make rooms lighter, 
woodwork rubbed down to a dull 
finish, light colored and cheerful 
wall papers, dyed rugs, white 
bedspreads and curtains dyed to 
harmonize with attractive color 


schemes, low hung pictures, 
table lamps made from old oil 
lamps, shades of inexpensive 
paper, easy chairs fixed up with 
springs and hair 
from “old automo- 
bile seats, furni- 
ture regrouped 
especially with 
reference to 
lights and read- 
ing groups A 
home project 
based on sothe- 
what similar lines 
might be planned 
for senior high 


school groups 






In Hawaii 
28,000 school 


children are serv- 





ed every day with 
Photo by Worsinger. five cent lunches 
This collection was consisting of an 
order of meat, a 
(Continued on 
page 284) 
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How Schools Use Advertising Material, 
by Saidee E. Stark. Pub. by Association 
of National Advertisers, Inc., New York 
City. 1930. pp. 184. $10.00. 

Miss Stark, who is professor of home 
economics at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, has made this study of 
the use of advertising material by teachers 
in schools and colleges and by home eco- 
nomics workers, with the cooperation of 
the the Association 
of National In view of the 
ever increasing amount of educational ad- 


Research Council of 
Advertisers. 


vertising material being put out, the book 
value to the 
business concern interested in getting in- 


should be of considerable 
formation concerning its product into the 
schools, and to the home economics teacher 
in her efforts to evaluate properly such 
material. 

The author is to be commended for the 
clear and concise way in which the ma- 
terial has been organized and presented. 
The work was mainly carried on by means 
of a comprehensive questionnaire sent to 
home economics supervisors, elementary, 
junior and senior high, normal school, and 
college home economics teachers, home 
demonstration leaders, and agents—500 in 
all. 


states in 


Answers from 260, representing all 
the make the 
tabulations fairly representative. Letters 
were also sent to all state superintendents 
of instruction asking for information re- 


union but one, 


garding rules and regulations in their state 
on the use of advertising material in the 
schools. One section in the book, Chapter 
9, deals with these “problems of control 
and limitations,” based on replies from 
all states except Illinois. 

Teachers will find especially valuable 
the chapter dealing with “standards or 
criteria for judging educational advertis- 
ing material.” Data for this, to quote from 
the text, was gathered from “many per- 
sonal conferences with home economics 
workers of various types, including some 
in business positions, with persons in 
various fields df education, and with per- 
sons in advertising positions.” 

While the book is expensive, it would 
seem to be well worth the price, especially 
as a guide tu business organizations in 
determining the type of educational ad- 
vertising material that will be most valu- 
able for school use. 


Mrs. William Vaughn Moody's Cook 
Book. Pub. by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1931. pp. 464. $3.50. 


A book made up of selected recipes by 
one who has gained a reputation for epi- 
curean cookery in New York and Chicago. 
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Book Reviews 


The recipes given are those which origi- 
Mrs. Moody’s famous Home 
Association, or which ‘have 
been thoroughly ‘tested and improved up- 
An excellent book to add to 
for 
It is 
by no means an economical cook book, 
but is serviceable, practical and usable 
nevertheless. At the same time it reflects 
its author’s charm and personality in a 
delightful manner, and is a welcome re- 
minder of the fact that in these days of 
overstress on “slimming” foods, there is 
still room for those food for 
food’s sake! 


nated in 
Delicacies 


on there. 
your collection of cook books and 
use when fine dishes are required. 


who love 


Candy and Candy-Making, by Mary B. 
Bookmeyer. Pub. by The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. 1929. pp. 123. $2.00. 

This is a good reference or text book 
Written 
by a teacher of home economics who has 
specialized in the 
crystallization, it contains over 200 recipes 


for use in school-room or home. 


problems of sugar 
for candies of ali varieties, and a chapter 
devoted to the principles of sugar cookery. 
Well illustrated and clearly written, it 
should be a valuable addition to the 
kitchen library, especially for those who 
are interested in making candy at home 
for profit. 


Prohibition Punches, by Roxana B. 
Doran. Pub. by Dorrance & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 1930. pp. 90. $1.50. 


This is a widely advertised book of 


beverages written by the wife of a former 
United States Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion. It contains a group of recipes con- 
tributed by various 
Nothing particularly new, but a fairly 
good collection of appetizing beverages 
that “cheer but not 
inebriate.” 


prominent persons. 


are warranted to 


The Home and the Child. Section III, 
_Education and Training, of the Commit- 
tee on the Family and Parent Education 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, Dr. F. J. Kelly, 
Chairman. Report of the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Home Management, 
Martha Van Rensselaer, Chairman. The 
Century Company, New York, 1931. $2.00. 

The White House Conference was eag- 
erly followed by all home economics edu- 
cators, and the published results of its 
work now being published by this com- 
pany, will naturally rouse great interest 
“The Subcommittee work 
represents a year of study and is the 
pooling of contributions from 


among us all. 


various 
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fields to meet the needs of the developing 
boy and girl in the home and to prepare 
them for a changing world in which they 
are to live.” Their recommendations “look 
toward the modifying of those activities 
and situations of lesser value in the home 
in the interest of those which bring larger 


satisfactions.” The work has of course 
been done by experts in the fields covered 
and represents the tempered views of 
men and women of authority on such 
problems as planning, furnishing, and 
equipping the home, clothing and feeding 
the family, and managing the income and 
energy expended therein. As such it 
should be read by all home economists, 
The book is divided into five sections— 
Housing, Furnishings, and Equipment; 
Management of Home Activities; Man- 
agement of Income; and Children’s Cloth- 
ing. Each section concerns itself with 
vital problems in the present state of 
things, and contains recommendations and 
bibliography. It is a volume of careful 
analysis of real facts and contains a great 
amount of impartial information as well as 
setting up workable and practicable stand- 
ards. —M.E.B. 








An Introduction to Homemaking and 
its Place in the Community, by Willie M. 
Bomar, Ph.D. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, 1931. $2.00. 

The title of this book is quite an ac- 
curate description of its contents. The 
work is just that—an introduction to scien- 
tific homemaking as a profession. It is 
intended as the text for an introductory 
course in home economics for college 
freshmen. 

In this capacity, the book takes up first 
the development of the home, with more 
emphasis on present-day sociological ideas 
than on history; next social influences 
affecting family life, another chapter 
bordering on sociology; some civic inter- 
ests which are reflected in home life, such 
as child labor and maternity welfare prob- 
lems, cost of government, public health 
problems, the church and library, and so 
forth. Chapter IV concerns itself more 
immediately with the home itself and what 
it should contain—such problems as cost 
of building and financing the home, the 
practical modern kitchen, lighting, sanita- 
tion, and general construction problems. 
In Chapter V the topic under discussion 
is household routine and the systemiza- 
tion of housework, scientific management, 
and the organization of the efficient home. 
Chapter VI deals with the health of the 
family and the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the homemaker in this cornec- 

(Continued on page 294) 
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Educational Material 
From Various Sources 


DITOR’S NOTE—This service was organized a number of years ago to assist teachers in obtaining edu- 
cational material published by manufacturers. PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS will gladly forward 
requests from teachers to these manufacturers. In making requests, use this year’s listing only. The ma- 
terial is free unless a charge is stated. Where there is a charge the correct amount must accompany the 
slips. Please do not send school board requisition slips. 
For convenience this material is grouped as follows (1) Food and Health. (2) Textiles and Related 
Subjects—Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing Equipment, Notions, Patterns. (3) Miscellaneous—Housefurnishings, 
Kitchen Equipment, Laundry. 


In order to obtain material, teachers must send in requests on slips of paper 512” x 32”, using the 
following form: 

1. Manufacturer’s name and key number. 

2. Your name. 

3. Address. 

4. Number of pupils taught. 


5. Subject taught. 

6. Type of school: 
Elementary, junior, or senior high. 
Normal School, College, or University. 














Each request should be sent on a separate slip except those going to the same manufacturer. 


Each 


group of requests must be accompanied by the coupon, properly filled out, which you will find on page 283. 
Send your requests for material to the Service Department of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Foods and Health 


210. American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages. 

a. Nutritional Value of Bottled Carbon- 
ated Beverages. By J. H. Buch- 
anan, et al. Report of experiments 

at lowa State College. 

. Book of Recipes. Tested recipes for 
using bottled carbonated 
for punches, ice cream sodas, salads, 


beverages 


and desserts. 

c. The Dietetic Value of Bottled Car- 
bonated Beverages. Written by Dr. 
W. W. Skinner of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

. The Art of Keeping Cool and Com- 
fortable. Written by the late Dr. 
E. E. Slosson, Director of Science 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

e. List of References. Bibliography of 
references on_ bottled 
beverage industry. 

211. American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Better Foods Bulletin 501, revised 
edition, information concerning value 
and methods of use of dry skim milk 
in institutional cooking. 


carbonated 


212. American Honey Institute. 

Honey Helpings (clip sheets contain- 
ing honey recipes). 

1. Reduce the Honey Way. 

2. Food Value of Honey. 

3. Encourage the Use 
Sugars. 

4. Honey in the Bakeshop (quanti- 
tative). 
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213. Armour and Company. 
a. Recipe Books: 
60 Ways to Serve Ham. 
36 Ways to Serve Bacon. 
Liver In The Diet. 
Economical Meat Dishes 
Menus for Summer. 
Sausage Suggestions. 
Lard and Shortening Uses. 
b. Educational Meat Charts: 
Wall and postcard size charts show- 
ing various cuts of beef and lamb 
and relation to carcasses. 
c. Questions regarding meats gladly 
answered. 
214. Associated Corn Products Mfrs. 
a. Story of a Grain of Corn (without 
cost). 
b. Exhibition set of 
samples (50 cents postage). 
215. William G. Bell Company. 
Makers of Bell’s 
1867. Used in 
poultry, and: flavoring stews and cas- 


corn products 


Seasoning since 


stuffing roasts and 
serole dishes. 
a. Recipe booklet. 
b. Recipes by famous chefs. 

216. The Best Foods, Incorporated. 

a. The Salad Bowl. Recipe booklet fea- 
turing salads and the use of salad 
dressings. 

. Scientific Meal Planning Chart. A 
small chart useful 
selecting the proper foods to balance 
the diet at every meal. This chart 
may be hung on the wall. 


— 
1 


for reference in 


Cc. Three Meals a Day 
A recipe 


With 


containing 


Nucoa. 
booklet many 
interesting food combinations as well 
as other useful information for the 


housewife or student. 


217. Brazilian-American Coffee Promo- 
tion Committee. 

a. Report of an Investigation on Coffee 
This is a brilliant and impartial re 
port of the conducted by 

Samuel C. Prescott, Di- 

rector of Biology and Public Health 


research 


Professor 


of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 5 

Scientific Coffee Brewing. Written 
by the late Helen Louise Johnston 


This book has gone into the brewing 
of coffee, 
keeping, etc. 
c. Coffee School Exhibit. 


has been 


purchasing, grinding. 
This exhibit 
prepared for educational 
purposes and gives the summary of 
coffee’s history, contains interesting 
maps and charts with an explanation 
of the best way to brew it, and the 
study of its dietetic value. 
218. Joseph Burnett Company. 
a. The Story of Vanilla 
account of the discovery and history 


An interesting 


of vanilla; its cultivation, manufac- 


ture, and preparation for market. 
Good for food study classes, One 
copy to each teacher. Extra copies 5c 
each. 


b. The Story of Spices Booklet of 
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-. Doubly Delicious Desserts. 


notes on various spices, recipes, and 
map showing their sources. One copy 
to each teacher. Extra copies 5c each. 
48 page 
Recipes for des- 
One copy to each 
Extra copies 10c each. 


booklet, illustrated. 
serts of all kinds. 
teacher. 


219. Burnham and Morrill Company. 


a. 


. Maine Shore Recipes 


Down East Recipes packet. One com- 
plete set to each teacher. 

a leaflet of un- 
usual fish recipes. 

The’ True Story of New England 
Oven Baked Beans 
able to home economics classes. 


a leaflet adapt- 


220. Bureau of Coffee Information. 


The Story of Coffee: an illustrated 
booklet describing the history, growth, 
preparation the market, and 
packaging of coffee. It contains some 


for 


of the newer facts about coffee which 
recently been the 
laboratories uni- 


have proven in 
of a_ well-known 


versity. 


221. California Fruit Growers Ex- 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d 


. Feeding the Child for Health. 


change. 

Food Bulletins. A series of six les- 
son leaflets furnished in quantity for 
distribution to 


home economics 


classes. Novel fruit recipes and in- 
formation on the place of fruit in 
the well-balanced menu. 

Sunkist Recipes for Every Day 
Thirty-two page illustrated pamphlet 
giving a variety of fruit recipes and 
suggestions for the use of fruit in 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and other 
menus. 

recent reports the 
value of vitamin C foods in the diet 
teeth 


Reprints of on 


in relation to and general 
health. 
In- 
cludes orange and lemon juice milk 
mixture formulas; diets for mother, 
infant, and child through adolescent 
period; simple fruit recipes popular 
with children; height-weight tables. 
Of special interest is the summary of 
current scientific findings on the influ- 
ence of diet on teeth and bones. 
Limited quantities of the reprints 
and child feeding booklet can be fur- 
nished to nutrition groups. 


222. California & Hawaiian Sugar Re- 


fining Corporation, Ltd, 
An attrac- 
tive booklet with good illustrations, 


Something About Sugar. 


telling of the origin and growth of 
sugar cane in the Hawaiian Islands, 
the distributing 
methods, and data on the food value 
A booklet for teachers of 
food study classes. 


refining processes, 


of sugar, 


223. Capital City Products Company. 


a. 


b. 


Baking Days. 
The Book of Salads. 
Two small illustrated recipe booklets. 


224. Carnation Company. 


a. 
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100 Glorified Recipes by Mary Blake. 


A 36 page book containing novel 


a. Separate 


b. Eating 


c. Milk—A Quart A Day. 


d. Quantity Recipes. 


recipes for frozen salads and desserts, 
and data on infant feedings. Illus- 
trated in color. 


b. The Story of Carnation Milk. An 
attractive little folder telling how 
evaporated milk is produced. 

c. Baby Feeding Simplified. A twenty- 


four page booklet containing authori- 
tative and up-to-date information on 
the use of evaporated milk for infant 
feeding. 


225. Corn Products Refining Company. 
a. Wall chart in color, showing corn 


belt and processes of manufacturing 
corn products. 


b. Literature on the various products 


derived from corn. 


*. Carton of samples. 
226. Crescent Manufacturing Company. 


Recipe booklet with over 200 Maple- 
with bottle for 
teacher. Smaller recipes for students 
and limited supply of samples. 


ine recipes 2-02. 


227. R. B. Davis Company. 


plans various 
phases of batters and doughs, com- 
prehensively treated. 

. Teachers’ Outline for Food and 
Cookery Course. This suggests les- 
son plans for each quarter of a year’s 
work. 


lesson on 


>. Temperature charts and score card. 


Temperatures for baking, frying, and 
syrup making. Score cards help stu- 
dents to judge and improve their 
batters and doughs. 


228. Evaporated Milk Association. 
a. The Story of Evaporated Milk. For 


Illustrated booklet 
evap- 


classroom use. 
describing the processing of 
orated milk and with chapters devoted 
to the and 
evaporated milk. 

for Efficiency. 


For home economics classes. 


nutritive value uses of 
(Revised. ) 
Gives 
daily food requirements for children 
and adults and seasonal menus for 
children and persons doing sedentary 
and active work. Caloric, protein, 
and mineral value of each standard 
diet figured and caloric and mineral 
values of some common measures of 
food given. Contains 121 recipes. 

A general 
cook book for the housewife. Con- 
tains a wide variety of evaporated 
milk recipes to be incorporated in 
menus and to form basis for meals. 
(For serving 25 
to 50 persons). Tested recipes for 


persons responsible for cooking a 
variety of dishes for large numbers. 
Especially adapted to school cafe- 
terias, school lunches, camps, restau- 
rants, hotels, tea rooms, church sup- 
pers, bridge luncheons, and_ buffet 
suppers. 

Milk for Drinking. 


as a nutritive drink. 


Evaporated milk 
Recipes of fla- 
vored evaporated milk beverages. 
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f. Planning Lunches for School Chil- 


dren. Lists foods needed by growing 
child and contains lunch menus to be 
carried in the lunch box or prepared 
at school. Recipes of dishes sug- 
gested in menus given. 

. Nutritive Value of Evaporated Milk. 
For research workers and teachers. 
Extracts from literature of 
authorship on vitamin content, di- 
gestibility, sterilization, and nutritive 
value of evaporated milk. 


eminent 


h. Statistical Data. For research work- 


i. Infant 


k 


ers, institutional managers, and teach- 
ers. Information on average chemical 
composition and food value of evap- 
orated milk, consumption of evap- 
orated milk and other dairy products 
in the United States; relative cost 
of evaporated milk and bottled milk. 
Feeding with Unsweetened 
Evaporated Milk. Extracts from lit- 
erature and laboratory reports of 
pediatricians and specialists in infant 
feeding on the use of evaporated milk 
for normal babies, difficult feeding 
cases and in the preparation of acid 
milk formulas. 
The Story of Evaporated Milk. A 
graphic wall chart for classroom 
showing processes in the preparation 
of evaporated milk. 

. List of Free Publications. Booklets 
and scientific reprints on evaporated 
milk, carrying a brief description of 
each title. 


229. Fremont Canning Company ; 


a 


b 


Cc. 


Gerber Products Division. 


. Gerber’s Strained Vegetables for In- 


fants and Special Diets. A pamphlet 
explaining the processes of manufac- 
ture, effects upon the constituents, 
and giving the composition. Includes 
answers to questions most frequently 
asked by professional people. 


. General Information Pamphlet for 


distribution to consumers. 
Reprints of recent articles pertaining 
to this industry. 


230. The R. T. French Company. 


a, 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Free Recipe Cards—set containing 5 
recipe cards issued monthly. Neces- 
sary to request a set each month if 
you desire to get them regularly as 
no permanent mailing list is main- 


tained. 


. Attractive decorated recipe file box 


This 
box may also be secured by sending 
the R. T. French Company the cou- 
pon found in each set of recipe cards 


will be sent free upon request. 


The Canary, Its Care and Treatment 
booklet, 
illustrated in color, containing much 
valuable information on the care and 


\ very attractive 52-page 


treatment of canaries. Free upon re- 


quest. 
Sample of French’s Air-washed Bird 
Seed, containing a full-sized French’s 


Bird Biscuit. Free upon request. 
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231. General Baking Company 
(Bond Bakers.) 


a. 88 Mealtime Surprises. A 32-page 
booklet, illustrated in full color, re- 
plete with modern, quickly prepared 
recipes using Bond Bread as an in- 
gredient. 

b. The Sunshine Trail to Happier 
Health. 32 pages of information 
about vitamin-D. Bond is the only 
bread that brings you the extra sun- 
shine vitamin*D you need. 

232. Hawaiian Pineapple Company. 
The Kingdom That Grew Out of a 
Little Boys Garden. A_ profusely 
illustrated booklet outlining the 
methods used in pineapple culture 
and canning, and telling the romantic 
development of the industry. The 
booklet also contains 39 new recipes, 
many illustrated in full color, pre- 
pared by four nationally known au- 
thorities. 

233. Hershey Chocolate Corporation. 

a. The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa. 
A well illustrated booklet giving in 
detail the history of chocolate and 
cocoa and Hershey, “The Chocolate 
and Cocoa Town.” 

b. Educational exhibit. Contains cocoa 
beans, eyes, nibs, shells, butter, bitter 
chocolate, breakfast cocoa, and de- 
scriptive chart. Supplied only to su- 
perintendents, principals, and teachers. 

c. Recipe booklet. New. Illustrated in 
colors. Valuable in home economics 
classes. Furnished only to superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers. 

234. The Hills Brothers Company. 

a. Dates in the Healthful Diet. Forty- 
four page bulletin prepared especially 
for foods classes. Story of date 
growing and packing. Simple, palat- 
able recipes. Illustrated. 

b. Making Fruit Cakes for Sale. Six- 
teen page booklet for food clubs and 
classes. Recipes and detailed sugges- 
tions. Illustrated. 

235. Horlick’s Melted Milk Corporation. 

a. Charts for drawing graphs of indi- 
vidual weight changes. 

b. Educational leaflet describing manu- 
facture of Horlick’s Malted Milk. 

c. Samples and recipe circulars. 

d. Educational exhibits for high schools 
and colleges. 

236. India Tea Burezu. 

Representing the tea growers of 
India. 

Interesting Facts about Tea. \ 
folder covering such points as the 
origin of tea, kinds of tea, tea pref- 
erences, when to serve tea, illustrated 
directions for preparing tea correctly, 
and novel tea recipes. 

237. The Junket Folks. 

a. Junket in Dietetics. A most inter- 
esting and helpful booklet on the 
value of milk in the diet and advan- 
tages of Junket as health food. 
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b. Delicious Quick Desserts. A new 
booklet that contains recipes for 
dozens of tempting desserts; is full 
of practical information, including 
ideas on how to entertain, what to 
serve, and children’s parties, and di- 
rections for ice creams, cottage 
cheese, invalid, and baby foods. 

c. Party and Painting Book. For young 
children. A very attractive book ex- 
plaining how to make Junket by 
rhymes and pictures for the children 
to color, and all sorts of new games 
to play at parties. 

. A Dosen New Ways to Use Milk 
A very helpful little book regarding 
milk, which includes twelve recipes 


for attractive new uncooked milk 
desserts that can be prepared easily 
and quickly. 

e. The Story of Cheese. Intensely in- 
teresting description of some of the 
world’s most famous cheeses, where 
they are made and how, with specific 
instructions for home use in cheese 
making. 

238. Kellogg Company. 

a. Kaffee Hag poster. Steps in the 
process of removing caffeine from 
coffee, 

b. Honey Recipes. Three pamphlets of 
tested honey recipes. 

c. Rules for Meal Planning. A small 
folder with foods listed in groups as 
regulating, fuel, and building foods, 
with rules for combining these foods 
to make balanced meals. 

d. Diet Series. 
scribed diet for reducing, constipa- 


Leaflets giving pre- 


tion, anemia, and underweight. Also 
graph showing iron content of com- 
mon foods and health hints card. 

e. Campfire Cookery. 
large size recipes for camp cookery. 


Individual and 


Manuals of cookery for boy scouts 
and campfire girls. 
f. Camp Menu Guide. Menus and reci- 
pes for 100 campers. Suggestions 
for cooks and list of staples. 


~] 


g. Modern Figure. Booklet containing 


reducing menus. 


1. Foods for Growing Boys and Girls 

Guide for the day’s food plan. 

i. School Lunch Box. Pamphlet giving 
suggestions on this important subject 

239. Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
Food Education Bureau. 

a. Dainty Desserts—Salads—Candies. A 
pamphlet illustrated in colors giving 
recipes for salads, savories, and des- 
serts made from gelatine. 

b. Food Economy. 

overs and plain desserts. A valuable 


Recipes for left- 


pamphlet on the use of gelatine. 

c. Studies of Edible Gelatine in the 
Dietary. 
the results of extensive research 


A scientific bulletin giving 


work on the health value of gelatine 
with charts, illustrations, directions, 


and recipes. 





d. Varying the Monotony of Liquid and 
Soft Diets. Booklet written by one 
of the leading dietitians of the coun- 
try, who in collaboration with a gela- 
tine company prepared, tested, and 
analyzed the caloric calculations of 
each recipe given. 

e. Diet in the Treatment of Diabetes. 
\ comprehensive pamphlet giving a 
wonderful variety of dessert, salad, 
soup, and other palatable and attrac- 
tive recipes that bring varicty to the 
diabetic diet. 

f. Suggestions for a Safe and Sane Re- 
ducing Diet. 

g. Anemic diet sheets. 

h. Scientific chart of the uses of gela- 
tine in the dietary. 

1. Electric Refrigerator Recipe Booklet. 

j. The Use of Gelatine for Economy 
it Quantity Cooking. Gives a resume 
of the food requirements for large 
quantity cooking, and shows how to 
use gelatine in the planning of eco- 
nomical, attractive meals, 

240. Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 

a. Cheese and Ways to Serve It. A 
recipe book devoted exclusively to 
cheese. Illustrated in colors, on card- 
size detachable leaves. 

b. Kitchen Fresh Ideas. A salad book, 
also containing recipes for sand- 
wiches, appetizers, and very new uses 
for mayonnaise. 

c. The Romance of Cheese. The his- 
tory of cheese is presented briefly 
Varieties of cheese are given, with 
description and manufacture. Book 
let has many illustrations. 

241. Libby, McNeill and Libby, Inc. 

a. facts Concerning Canned Foods \ 
folder containing a chart of the stand 
ard grades of canned foods with de 
scriptions of each. 

b. Leaflets on (1) evaporated milk; 
(2) salmon; (3) canned meats; (4) 
pickles and condiments; (5) fruits 
and vegetables . 

242. McCormick & Company, Inc. 
Pamphlets on spices, extracts, teas, 
and McCormick’s Map of the World, 
showing sources of these products, 
will be sent free of charge to all 
home economics instructors. To all 
others, ten cents per copy 

243. National Confectioners’ Association. 

a. The New Knowledge of Candy, by 
Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, a 44 page 
booklet giving scientific information 
regarding candy as a food and its 
place in the diet 

b. The Story of Candy, by Walter ‘ 
Hughes, a 30 page booklet describing 
the history of the candy industry 
and sources of materials used. One 
copy for each teacher 

c. The Strength of Sweetness, by Dr 
Woods Hutchinson, a pamphlet dé 
voted to the energy value of cand; 


and sweets. 
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244. Northwestern Yeast Company. 
a. The Art of Making Bread. Book- 
let for students in bread-making, sent 






























































free at the teacher’s request. 

b. Detailed Directions for Bread Mak- 
ing 
home economics teachers and exten- 


(mimeographed), sent free to 
sion agents only. 

c. Outline of a Course in Bread Making 
(mimeographed), free to home eco- 
nomics teachers and extension agents 
only, 

d. Basic Recipes for a Variety of 
Breads and Rolls (mimeographed), 
sent free to home economics teach- 
ers and extension agents only. 

e. Wall chart, picturing every step in 
bread making. Free to home eco- 
nomics teachers and extension agents. 

f. Your Baby's Health, booklet 
(printed), sent free to home eco- 
nomics teachers and extension agents 


only. 
245. Penick & Ford, Ltd., Incorporated. 
a. Brer Rabbit Goodies, a molasses 


and cane syrup cook book giving deli- 
cious, old-fashioned recipes endorsed 
Housekeeping and good 
One cook book 


by Good 

cooks everywhere. 

only to each teacher. 

b. Molasses Recipes, a folder with prac- 

tical suggestions for easy prepara- 

tion. State number required for class 
distribution. 

c. The Story of Molasses and Sugar 
Cane Syrup, a simply written and in- 
teresting account of the growing and 
grinding of Louisiana sugar cane. 
Prepared especially for school chil- 
dren. State number required. 

d. Vermont Maid Syrup recipe folder 
gives delicious ways of using cane and 
maple syrup. State number required. 
Free 4 oz. sample bottle to teachers 
only. 

246. Pet Milk Company. 

a. Loose-leaf Recipe Book. For the per- 
sonal use of home economics teachers 
and housewives. This attractive book 
with its 300 “tested and approved” 
recipes is ‘the most popular one we 
have ever published. It is rather ex- 
pensive and so its distribution in 
schools is limited to one copy for each 
request received, 

b. Student Recipe Books. A rotogravure 
edition of the loose-leaf book. This 
edition contains everything that is in 
the loose-leaf edition. It is especially 
designed for class-room use, and 
will be furnished in quantity. 

c. Pasture to Pantry. An_ interesting 
story for students telling what evapo- 
rated milk is, how it is prepared, and 
why it is superior to all other forms 
of milk. This booklet in both size and 
subject-matter is especially adapted to 
class-room use. 

d. Lesson Chart No. 1. Illustrating the 
three major characteristics of evapo- 
rated milk in their relation to diete- 
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tics and cookery. They are— 
Concentration 
Homogenization 
Sterilization 

e. Lesson Chart No. 2. 


Seal 


ing subjects will be 
quantity. 

1. Vitamins in milk. 
2. Scientific Facts About 


Milk in Particular. 


3. The Use of Evaporated Milk in 


Infant Feeding. 
4. Milk Borne Epidemics. 
247. Procter & Gamble Company. 
Crisco Literature: 
a. Frying Facts. 
. Perfect Pies. 
Manual of Cakes. 
. Quick Breads—quickly made. 
>. Desserts. 
Soups and Sauces. 
g. Candies and Confections. 
. Cheese and Eggs. 


cnn oe 


lead 


— 


i. Yeast Breads. 

j. School Lunches. 

k. Fish and Meat Dishes. 
1. Vegetable Cookery. 


3 


1. Table Setting and Accessories. 
These 13 manuals comprise the Mod- 
ern Manual of Cookery. Any manual 
will be sent upon receipt of 2 
in stamps. With the 
stiff cloth binder is included free of 
charge. 

248. The Quaker Oats Company. 

a. Diagrams of an Oat Grain. A wall 
chart. 


cents 
entire set a 


One to a classroom. 
About Oats and 
miniature source 


b. What Science Says 
Other Cereals. A 
book. One copy to a teacher. 

c. Palatability Tests with “Quick Cook- 
ing” Rolled Oats, by Minna C. Den- 
ton. 

d. Travels of a Rolled Oat. 
mentary grades but also useful as 


For ele- 


reference in advanced groups. 
e. Several quantity oatmeal cookie reci- 
pes, 9 dozen and 30 dozen sizes. 
f. Household size oatmeal cookie reci- 
A pes. Especially suitable for the child’s 
lunch. 
249. Ralston Purina Company. 
Makers of Ralston Wheat Cereal, 
Ralston Ry-Krisp. Whole wheat for 
health chart, showing kernel of wheat 
in full colors, peeled to show the dif- 
ferent layers and what each does in 
nutrition. Choice large size 25 x 38” 
or small size 9 x 12”, one to a class- 
room free. 
250. Reid, Murdoch and Company. 
a. Coffee Blossoms. 
esting description of the cultivation 


A concise, inter- 


and preparation for market of coffee, 


tea, and cocoa. Illustrated. 


Illustrating the 
economy feature of evaporated milk, 
a very interesting subject at this time. 

. Research Report: Copies of reports 
by eminent authorities on the follow- 

furnished in 


Canned 
Foods in General and Evaporated 





b. Gold. An easily told history ot 
maize, from the time Indians taught 
the white man how to plant and use 
it. A step by step description of its 
progress through a modern canning 
factory. Illustrated. 

251. Salada Tea Company, Inc. 

a. The Story of the Tea Plant. The 
complete story of tea in text and 
illustration. 

b. Some Tea Recipes. 

c. Cup Reading. 

252. Standard Brands, Incorporated. 

a. Royal Cook Book: 350 recipes, cover- 
ing general cookery with emphasis on 
baking. For homemakers and 
dents. 

b. Royal Baking Guide: illustrated. 
Brief up-to-date discussion on class- 
room and home baking problems. In- 


stu- 


cludes information not contained in 
“Royal Cook Book”—classification of 
baking powders, importance of meth- 
ods, high altitude baking, common 
causes of failure, etc. 

c. Recipe books and folders: illustrated. 
For the line of quickly prepared 
Royal desserts, Quick Setting Gela- 
tine, and Chocolate (Arrowroot) 
Pudding. 

253. The Sugar Institute, Incorporated. 
An eight page folder giving some in- 
teresting and useful information 
about sugar, telling how it is made 
and giving suggestions for its use. 

254. Swift and Company. 

a. Educational meat 
charts ((11 x 16) picturing retail cuts 
of meat and suggesting uses for each. 

Meat Marketing 

Cookery—twelve lessons covering the 

marketing and cookery of meat. Fur- 

nishes the teacher with a fund of 
helpful material for her class work 

To be used with charts. 


charts—colored 


b. Lessons in and 


255. United Fruit Company. 


a. The New Banana. An illustrated 
recipe book showing how bananas 
may be served in many attractive 


ways; containing also menu sugges- 
tions. A limited number will be sent 
to teachers of home economics. 

b. A Bibliography of banana literature 
available in reference libraries. The 
items which can be supplied by the 
United Fruit Company on request are 
designated. 

256. Washburn Crosby Company, Inc. 


a. A Kernel of Wheat. Simplified 
Model Flour Mill. Bread Making 
Chart. Three well prepared wall 


charts for food study classes. Price 
15c each. 

. Baking Better Bread booklet. Splen- 
did reference book for teachers of 
food work. Price 10 cents. 

c. Instruction Sheet for making a stand- 
ard American loaf of bread. 

. Story of Wheat from Seed to Flour. 
General reference book for teachers. 
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258. The 


b. Material 


d. Material to 


e. Booklets and 





e. Wheat and Flour Primer. 


f. Hints on the Method and Baking of 
Cakes. 

g. Simplified Rules for Bread Making. 

h. Macaroni Booklet. 


257. The Welch Grape Juice Company. 


Bulletin—Grape Juice, a Healthful 
Food, a popular treatment of the 
story of grape juice and its value in 
the diet. Supplementing sheets con- 
tain tested recipes and valuable data 
regarding grape juice for children. 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
People. 


a. Everyday Recipes. A general recipe 


Textiles and Related 


booklet with chapters on salads and 


salad dressings, baking and frying. 
b. For Making Good Things to Eat. 
cakes, quick 
breads, pastry, fried foods, sauce, and 


Recipes ior icings, 
candy. 

c. Salad Dressings to Suit the Salad. 
The new mode in salad service. Sug- 
gesting the proper salad for each dif- 
ferent occasion and the right dress- 
ing for each different kind of salad. 


259. The Wheatena Corporation. 


Feeding the Child from Crib to Col- 
lege. Written by an eminent child 
specialist. Contains a wealth of au- 


Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing Equipment, 


264. Brewer Sewing Supplies Company. 


261. American Bemberg Corporation. 


a. Technical data for research teachers 
and students giving recent develop- 
ments in dyeing, finishing and testing 

No charge. 

available in quantity for 

class distribution—story dealing with 


of synthetic textiles. 


the manufacture of Bemberg yarn, 
sample skein of Bemberg yarn, leaf- 
lets describing the characteristics of 
finished products made of Bemberg 
hosiery, and 


including underwear, 


woven fabrics. No charge. : 


c. Teaching helps including the follow- 


ing:—bulletin of 14 pages, Sugges- 
tions for Lesson Project or Unit of 
Work on Synthetic Textiles, diagram 
and set of six bottles (1 oz.) tracing 
the manufacture of Bemberg, three 
swatches (9” x 18”) of finished fab- 
rics for class analysis or practical 
experimentation, bulletin 
results of research by impartial test- 
ing laboratories. $1.00. 

supplement item C— 
one pair of full-fashioned stockings 


containing 


made of Bemberg and 5 swatches 
(9" x18”) of different types of 
fabrics made of Bemberg. $1.00. 

reprints of recent 
articles relative to the merchandising 
of synthetic textiles—for classes 
specializing in salesmanship and _ re- 


tail training. No charge. 


262. Belding Heminway Company. 
a. Booklet—Romantic Story of Silk. 
b. Educational exhibit—silk culture cab- 


inet, oak box, glass top—$2.00. 


c. Film—Romance of Silk. One reel, 


hand colored, 1,000 feet, non-inflam- 
mable. Loaned to educational insti- 
tutions only. Not for sale. 


263. Emile Bernat & Sons Co., Yarns. 
a. Pattern booklet for rug-making. 
b. Sample yarn cards. 
c. Circulars. 
d. Magazine, The 


Handicrafter, bi- 
monthly, on handweaving, needle- 
point, embroidery. $2.00 a year. 


SEPTEMBER, 1931 





An illustrated booklet showing in 
detail the various needs of the sew- 
ing room, including pinking machines, 
threads, etc 


265. The Bucilla and Bear Brand Yarn 


Manufacturing Company. 


a. Educational exhibit showing processes 


b. Instruction 


of manufacturing worsted yarns, and 
illustrated booklets. Price, $2.00 for 
complete exhibit and booklets. 


leaflets on learning to 


knit and crochet sent free upon re- 
quest. 


266. The Burson Knitting Company. 


Booklet entitled The Burson Idea, 
describing manufacture of all types 
of hosiery and yarns used in hosiery 


construction. 


267. Butterick Publishing Company. 
a. Butterick Quarterly. Free to teachers 


with coupon distributed by Educa- 


tional Service Department on _ re- 


quest. 


b. Illustrative material, posters, bulletins, 


etc., emphasizing styles and fabrics 
Free. 


c. Teachers’ Outline for Dressmaking 


> 


e. 


f. Wall chart 


Course. Bulletin 23A. Free. 
1. Making Smart Clothes. Complete, 
practical, well-illustrated text. 30 


cents postage prepaid. 

Doll patterns as illustrative material. 
Bulletin 24. Free. 

illustrating pattern ad- 
justment and fundamentals of fitting. 
prepaid. All 
should be accompanied by remittance. 


15c postage orders 


268. Cannon Mills, Incorporated. 


« 


b. 


i) 


1. Booklet, Ten Kinds of Baths. 


Leaflets on sheets and towels. 


c. Sales-clerk’s Manual on cotton. 


( 


1. One dozen towels of various grades, 
for school or home demonstration 
use. $3.50, including postage. 


269. Cantilever Sales Corporation. 
a. How are Your Feet?—Your Shoes? 


A leaflet with a miniature series of 
six charts which show the anatomi- 





thoritative information on foods, in- 


cluding diets for normal, under- 


weight and over-weight children, 


260. The Worcester Salt Company. 


a. 


b. 


The Magic of Salt. An instructive 
booklet many 
uses for salt that lead to the forma- 


illustrating hygienic 


tion of good health habits. There is 


also an_ historical chapter entitled 
“The Romance of Salt.” 


Why lodised? A very 


folder that tells how to easily over- 


important 


come a common cause of backward- 


ness among children at school, 


Teachers will appreciate this. 


ubjects 


Notions, Patterns 


. Comfort. 


cal structure of the foot and _ leg, 
having outline, full-length figures de- 
scribing relation of foot to posture. 
A set of six wall charts in two 
colors, size 19” x 25”. Invaluable for 
teaching posture and giving the es- 
sentials of a well-fitting shoe. These 
charts are printed on good quality 
paper, having hanger attached. On 
set to a school. 

The Foot is the 
Health. 


cises for 


Foundation of 
Leaflet giving a set of exer- 
strengthening the foot 
State number of copies required for 
distribution to classes 

Booklet 


tion about shoe 


informa- 


giving 
fitting, illustrating 


good styles for every occasion, 


270. Celanese Corporation of America. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Booklet, Celanese. 
Booklet, Color 
Home. 


Swatches of Celanese fabrics of dif 


Harmony in_ the 


ferent weaves and designs which are 
sent to textile teachers on request. 


271. Cheney Brothers. 


Cheney educational “charts. Seven 
charts describing and illustrating tic 
manufacture of silk from raw mate- 
rial to finished product. Cost for the 


set, $1.00. 


272. Clauss Shear Company. 


Interesting exhibit showing all the 
stages of the manufacture of shears 
Useful for class instruction. Shipping 


cost prepaid 


273. Consolidated Safety Pin Company. 


History of the Safety Pin. A littl 
booklet dealing in an interesting man- 
ner with the history of the safety 
pin—from 2000 B. C 
Send for a quantity for class use. 


to the present 


274. The Cotton Textile Institute. 


a. 


b 


Pamphlets—Oualities of Cotton 
3rief summary of outstanding quali 
ties of cotton. 

What Length Sheets? A_ study to 


show that sheets should be bought 
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in relation to certain standards ot 
not as an incidental item. 
Flashes of Fashion. A style 
current information from 
issued 


use and 

c. Bulletin 
digest of 
authoritative 
every three weeks. 

d. Fall Fashion Trends in Cottons. A 
supplementary sheet to our Pattern 

Sketches and 


fabrices suggested for 


style sources, 


Croquis Service. 
swatches of 
classroom use. 

275. Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment 

Mills. 

a. Interesting Facts about Cotton and 
IVool, by Frank Willard Thomas, Re- 
print showing the differences between 
bleached and unbleached cotton, and 
how to determine natural wool. 

b. Booklets 
ments for children and adults. 

folder 


describing sleeping gar- 


c. Display showing process of 
manufacturing. 

276. Henry A. Dix & Sons Corporation. 

a. Booklet of 


nomics students 


uniforms for home eco- 
teachers—dietitians, 
uniform 
State 
number of copies required for dis- 


showing illustrations of 
models costing from $1.95 up. 


tribution. 
b. Sample of uniforms for 
classes sent on approval to home eco- 


students’ 


nomics teachers. 
277. The 


America. 


Durene_ Association § of 


a. Lecture by educational representa- 
tives. The Durene will 
be glad to send an educational repre- 


Association 


sentative to speak on durene and its 

uses, and the importance of durene 

(quality mercerized yarns), in the 

cotton field as well as in the sphere 

of home economics. This lecture is 
supplemented by a display of durene 
fabrics and garments. 

b. Booklet, Durene—The finest cottons 
made. 

the Piece Goods Pur- 

chaser story of durene from the issue 

of June, 1931. 


d. Diagram showing difference between 


c. Reprint of 


unprocessed cotton yarns and durene. 
e. Educational exhibit—showing durene 
yarns with hosiery, underwear, outer- 
wear and drapery fabrics made of 
durene. : 
278. Earnshaw Knitting Company. 

a. Set of eight lessons by Gertrude S. 
Hasbrouck, Institute for Mothercraft 
Education, comprehensively covering 
the subject in a constructive and in- 
teresting way. 

1. Where Life Begins. 

2. How Life Begins. 

3. Building a Body. 

4. The Miracle of Birth 

5. The Mother and Her Baby. 
6. The Healthy Happy Baby 


7. Character Building. 


90 


Behavior Problems. 


Special price to teachers, $5.00 a set. 
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b. Baby Outfit Book, 64 pages of au- 
thoritative information. Free with 
Mothercraft lessons. 

279. N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc. 
The genuine Everfast Wash Fabrics. 
A Little Book of Fabric Facts, show- 
ing tests of ordinary 
dyes with Everfast dyes; also infor- 


comparative 


mation about cotten fabrics; contain- 
ing two envelopes of swatches of 
Everfast in the new prints (Designed 
by Contempora *). 

*A group of 
designing 


leading international 


artists exclusively for 
Everfast Fabrics. 
280. The Esmond Mills. 
a. Free Material: 
1A Trip through 
Mills, reprinted from 
dence Journal. 
The Story of Bunny Esmond. 
3. An Explanation of the Pelage 
Principle of Blanket Construction. 
4. A small catalog of Esmond Wool 
Blankets. 
Shall it be Cotton or Wool; 
printed from Practical Home Eco- 


the Esmond 


the Provi- 


nN 


wm 


<c 


nomics. 
b. At Nominal Cost: 

1. The Esmond Color 
Home Decoration, $.10. 

2. Esmond Wool Doll Blanket; Col- 
ors: gold or green, each $.25. 

3. Esmond Cortex Cotton Doll Blan- 
ket; pink or blue, 
$.10. 

4. Educational Display Cabinet, $2.00. 

5. Esmond Cedar Chest with two Es- 

doll blankets (complete), 


Chart for 


colors: each 


mond 
$1.00. 
281. Fruit of the Loom Mills. 


a. Educational cards—16, portraying the 
story of cotton from the field through 
the different manufacturing processes, 
including printing. $1.00. Check or 
money order. 

b. Lantern slides and lecture, covering 


the same ground as the educational 
cards. No charge except transporta- 


tion costs. 


c. Sample swatches of Fruit of the 
Loom fabrics. Free. 
282. George E. Keith Company. 
Makers of Walk-Over Shoes. 
~ Booklet :—Your Feot Health. In- 


formation about shoes for class use. 
283. Kenwood Mills. 
The Kenwood all 


blankets offer three types of material: 


makers of wool 

a. The Kenwood lecture display. 

b. The All IVool Blanket, booklet on 

wool blanket manufacture and care. 

c. The Kenwood color harmony chart. 

Quantities are limited. 
284. Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 

a. Educational process exhibit — show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all its 
various stages of manufacture from 
plant to (all 
50 cents. 


flax finished fabric 


schools). 
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b. Booklet—Rugs and Carpets of Linen 
and Their Place in Modern Home 
Decoration (all schools). 

c. Interior decorating exhibit contain- 
ing actual samples 9” x 12” of Klear- 
flax linen rugs and carpets, drapery 
fabrics, and wall papers in harmo- 

combinations for 

in the home, also containing folder 
treatise on interior (all 
schools). $1.00. 

285. I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company. 


a. Chart on 
goods. 

b. The Romance of Rubber, a booklet 
on rubber. One copy for each pupil. 

c. Dress shield cut open, showing con- 
struction. 

286. Lesher, Whitman & Company, Inc. 

Lesher Mohairs. 

a. Booklet—Fabrics of Lasting Beauty. 

b. Samples of fabrics to teachers. 


nious every room 


decoration 


dress shields and rubber 


c. Course in Interior Decoration. 


287. Marshall Field & Company, 


Wholesale. 
a. Manufacturers of Silks Beau Monde 
and Beau Monde Fabrics. Bulletin 


on costume and color suggestions for 
Silks Beau Monde, with illustrations. 
Suitable for use on bulletin boards. 
tape promotion suggestions. 
Eleven page folder of diagrams and 
directions for making utility and gift 
articles of Truefold and Lawndale 
Bias Tape, manufactured by Marshall 
Field & Company, Wholesale. 
c. Manufacturers of Zion Lace Cur- 
Illustrated book, Modern 
Suggestions for the use 


sias 


tains. 
Windows. 
of lace curtains in various types of 
windows and settings, together with 
suggestions for hanging curtains. 
288. The Narrow Fabric Company. 





a. Exhibit of different trimmings, 
mounted on cards, and ways oi 
using them. 

b. Useful booklet—actual samples. 


289. Nashua Manufacturing Company. 
a. Booklet, Pick Your Winning Colors. 
b. Samples of Indian Head Cloth and 

Broadcloth in plain colors, Indian 
Head Percale in prints. 

c. Two-reel motion picture trip through 
the mills, showing Nashua 
Blankets and Indian Head fabrics are 

for shipping 


how 


made. Free except 
charges. 


1. Blanket exhibit. 
», Nashua Blankets. 


Price 50c. 
Dolls’ size, 16” by 


€ 
20”. Pink or blue plaid. Price 10c. 
f. Set of swatches large enough to 
drape over shoulders to show effect 


of various colors against skin. Fifty 
colors in Indian Head fabrics, cut o1 
the bias for draping—pinked on cut 
edges—labelled and boxed—$2.00. 
290. The Orinoka Mills. 

Draperies and Color Harmon) 
Twenty-four page authoritative book 
let on interior decoration, especiall; 




















as it relates to draperies and uphol- 
steries. Twelve illustrations ot im- 
teriors with fabrics used, all repro- 
duced in full color. 

291. Pequot Mills. 

a. Booklet—Story of Pequot—detailed 
story of cotton and making of sheets. 
Available without charge to teachers. 

b. Folder: How to buy sheets—make 
beds—launder bed linen. Free. 

c. Folders Containing samples of 
Pequot white or colored sheeting— 
sizes, etc. Free. 

d. Wall chart—for class work—cover- 
ing various information on selecting, 
buying, and caring for sheets and 
pillow cases. Free. 

e. Exhibit—Series of cards showing the 
different processes in the making of 





Pequot sheets and pillow cases— 
from raw cotton to the finished 
fabric. Loaned teachers on request. 


292. Pictorial Review Company. 

a. Fashion Book (quarterly) free to 
teachers upon presentation of coupon 
at pattern counter. We furnish cou- 
pons to sewing teachers on request. 

b. Wall charts showing how to alter 
patterns to fit individual measure- 
ments. 24” by 38”. Eight to a set. 
Send 25c for packing and mailing. 

c. Posters. 

d. Simplified teaching pattern for girl’s 
first dress. Consists of only four 
pieces. Very smart. Sizes 8 to 20. 
Free upon request. 

e. Materials for classroom use. 
vary each season, 

293. Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
a. Booklet, Form 1876, Machine Sewing. 
b. Booklet, Form 1917, Short Cuts to 

Home Sewing. 

c. Booklet, Form 1945, 
Dresses. 

d. Booklet, Form 1976, 
Children’s Clothes. 

e. Booklet, Form 2013, 
Draperies. 

f. Booklet, 1689, A 
Family Sewing Machines. 


These 


How to Make 
How to Make 
How to Make 


Form Manual of 


g. Wall Charts, Forms 2023 and 2024 
for Class 66 and 99 Machines. 
h. Wall Charts, Forms 2025 and 2026 


for Class 101 Machines. 
i. Singer Service for Schools: 
An intensive course of practical ma- 
chine operation and adjustment for 
sewing teachers, varying from one 
to ten periods of one hour to one 
day each, according to local needs. 
Free textbooks for teachers taking 
the course. 
Free loan of machines for practice 
work by teachers, if needed. 
Free materials for practice work. 
Free manuals for sewing classes. 
Free wall charts, illustrating thread- 
ing of machine and bobbin. 
lesson for sewing 
teachers’ 


A demonstration 
classes when the intensive 


course has been completed. 
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294. The Spool Cotton Company. 
a. Seventeen Imported Crochet Designs. 


b. Reference Chart of Thread and 


Needle Sizes—a 9” by 4” card for 
student use. 
c. Trimstitch leaflet-—showing uses of 


a decorative thread for machine em- 
broidery, smocking, and trimming. 

d. Sewing manual 
giving in concise form modern meth- 


Secrets—a sewing 


ods of construction and _ finishes— 
de per copy. 
e. French Net and Mesh 


rections and illustrations of the new 


Crochet—di- 


stitches in crochet and their fashion- 
able uses. 


295. The Stearns and Foster Company. 


a. Quilt Patterns—Old and New. A leaf- 
let of half-tones of 20 different quilt 
blocks with their Includes 
pieced and applique designs of both 


names. 


modern and copies of museum antique 
quilts. State quantity desired. 

b. It’s Easy to Make Your Own Com- 
forts. Booklets of instructions for 
making bed comforters that will fit 
the bed and be more satisfactory be- 
cause quality of components is known, 
State quantity desired. 

c. Giving a Quilt Show. 
gestions for the planning and organi- 


Leaflet of sug- 


zation of an exhibition of quilts. 

d. Judging the Oult. Leaflet of uniform 
rules for classifying exhibition quilts 
and a standard method of awarding 
points in judging them. 


296. United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 


tion. 

Largest collection of ancient and 
modern footwear in the world. Many 
pieces of great historical interest. 
Reliable source of shoe information, 
both historical and technical. Book- 
lets, etc. 

Exhibits and lectures when occasion 


warrants. 


297. Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley 


Cotton Mills. 
a. Booklet—Restful Sleep. A 
booklet on 


making. 25 copies 


helpful 
bed- 
additional 


illustrated correct 


free, 
copies 5c each. 

b. Sample cards of Utica, Mohawk, and 

and 


Utica percale brands of sheets 


pillow cases, showing quality and 


sizes, white and colored. 


c. Exhibit—glass covered, 20” x 24” 


showing the stages cotton passes 
through from raw state to finished 


pillow case and sheet. Will loan for 
thirty days upon request from prin- 


cipal of school on school letterhead 


298. The Viscose Company. 


a. Miniature display of Viscose process, 
Six Steps in the Making of Rayon 
which includes five envelopes con- 

taining: 

1. Spruce wood chips. 


2. Wood pulp. 





3. Alkali cellulose. 
4. Cellulose xanthate. 
5. Small vial of viscose solution. 


» Skein of finished yarn. 
7. Samples of rayon fabrics. 


Compactly packed in small box. 


b. A book, The Story of Rayon, nicely 
bound in imitation leather cover; 
beautifully illustrated, including 
eight color plates showing the fin- 


ished garments and layout of the 
factories. 
c. Wall chart showing various steps in 
the manufacture of Viscose Rayon. 
299. The Viscose Company. 
The Romance of Rayon, a two-reel 
movie illustrating the complete pro- 
the manufacture of 


cedure of rayon 


viscose This 


yarns by the process. 


will be loaned to high school, normal 
school, and college teachers, the bor- 
charges one 


rower to pay express 


way. 


300. Warren Featherbone Company. 


Cotton 
Uses, by 


Commodity of a Thousand 
Nelson Jackson, Jr. Fas- 
cinating, practical booklet. 

Subjects: Variety of Use; Planting; 
Processes of Manufacture; 
Secret of Tensile Strength; Why 
Some Cloth Goods Feel Hard, Others 
Soft; Cloth Value Revealed; How to 
Select Unbleached Cloths; Impor- 
tance of Dyeing; Proper 
Versus Short Cut 


Care; 


Dyeing 
Methods; Rayon. 


301. Waverly Fabrics. 


Rooms of Colorful Charm with IVav- 
erly Fabrics. A new booklet contain- 
ing solutions to twelve home deco- 
also samples of 


Price 10c. 


rating problems; 


Waverly prints. 


302. Western Felt Works. 


1 


a. Samples and patterns on the use of 
felt for costumes and home use 


b. Booklet—The Early History of Felt. 


303. J. Wiss & Sons Company. 


a. Exhibit showing the manufacture of 
Wiss shears. 
b. Booklet 


manufacture to all 


describing each process of 


schools with an 


enrollment of 300 or over. 


304. Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 


a. Color card of fabric samples show 


ing colors, qualities, and widths of 
Wright's bias fold tape 

b. Wright's Book New Fall 
issue, No. 25, an all-color 32 


Sewing 
page 
book with new designs for the use 
Many helpful sug- 


gestions for clothing, home improve 


of bias fold tape. 


ment, and Christmas 
Leaflet, Bias Fold Tape in the Mak- 


influence ot 


proje cts 


ing Describing the 
manufacturing processes on bias tape 
selection. 

d. Leaflet D—Btas 
Decorative Uses 


decorative uses of bias tape in seams, 


Fold Tape, Its 


Describing the 


edge finishes, motifs, and in combina- 


tion with various stitches 
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a. 


Miscellaneous 





Housefurnishings, Kitchen Equipment, Laundry, etc. 


305. American Gas Association. 


What's Within the Gas Range. An 
booklet on the modern 
full of unbiased, general 


illustrated 
gas range 
information on operation—written for 
teachers of cookery, home demon- 
stration agents, and students in equip- 


ment. 10 cents a copy. 


306. Ball Brothers Company. 


Ball Blue Book of Canning and Pre- 
serving Recipes. A 56-page book con- 
taining complete information and in- 
methods of home 
than 200 
canning and preserving recipes. 


structions on all 


canning. Contains more 


307. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 


Corporation. Pyrofax Division. 

In the House Around the Corner— 
booklet describing how you can cook 
with real gas beyond the gas mains 
by means of Pyrofax Gas Service, 
fully illustrated, and comparing the 
cost of Pyrofax gas with electricity, 
coal, and oil. 

Pyrofax gas is distributed in cylin- 
ders anywhere in the U. S. A. and 
it can be installed without interrupt- 
ing the daily routine of the kitchen. 


308. The Century Company. 


Adult Education in Homemaking. 
By Verna M. Payson and Alice 
Haley. 8vo, 251 pages. $2.25. 


Comprehensive study of the principles 
and present-day practices of giving 
homemaking, 
own 


instruction in 
both upon the 
experience in the field and extensive 


adults 
based authors’ 
study of recent experiments, reports, 
and surveys. 

The Sewing Book.. By Blanche E. 
Hyde. 8vo, 248 pages, illus. $2.50. 
Simple, practical instruction in proc- 
commonly 
discussions of various 


esses of sewing most 


used, with 
cloths, and advice on care and use 
of tools and equipment. 


Textile Fibers, Yarns, and Fabrics. 


By Helen A. Bray. 8vo, 236 pages, 
illus. $2.50. * 
Presents in easily understood lan- 


guage all the information regarding 
manufacture, buying, and 
textile fibers, yarns, and fabrics that 


care of 


a housewife needs to know. 

The Home and the Child — Housing 
Management, Income, Clothing, Fur- 
nishing—unique authoritative study of 
immediate environment, its relation 
to child health and development. The 
report of sub-committee on Housing 
and Home Management of White 
House Child Health 


8vo., 165 


Conference on 
and Protection. 


pages, illus. $2.00. 


Royal 
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309. Chicago Flexible Shaft Company. 


Qa 


. Health from Sunshine. 


a. Home Nursing. A 32-page booklet 
by Winona Jones Blackburne, Regis- 
tered Nurse, dealing with the use in 
the home of an electric heating pad, 
giving the technique of its use in 
various common ailments. 

A 36-page 
treatise on the history, theory, and 
practise of ultra-violet therapy with 
the use of a carbon arc health lamp. 
Written by a physician. 

Certified Sunshine. A 16-page book 
on the advantages of artificial sun- 
shine, as produced by the carbon arc 
health lamp, in promoting and main- 
taining health. 
Tested Recipes. A 
containing 39 recipes for cakes, des- 
with the Sunbeam 


16-page booklet 


serts, etc., made 


Mixmaster. 


310. Congoleum-Nairn, Incorporated. 


a. 


b 


Cc. 


Exhibit of raw ingredients in_lin- 
oleum and Congoleum, with samples 
of completed products. Supplied only 
to teachers. 

. Leaflets giving manufacturing proc- 
esses. 
300klets on 
lustrating smooth surface floor cov- 


interior decoration, il- 


erings in smart interiors. 


311. Corning Glass Works. 


Getting the Most out of Foods. A 
foods specialist describes how to 
prepare 30 different meals which are 
baked Most of 
the foods can be served in the Pyrex 


baked. 


interest to home 


all-at-the-same-time. 


utensils in which they are 
This booklet 
management, 


classes. It 


is ol 


equipment, and foods 


also shows the shapes 


and sizes of utensils which are 


available and describes the advan- 


tages of heat-resisting glass oven- 


ware, 


312. Detroit Dairy and Food Council. 


a. 


b. 


Set of 
123 models of food in natural size 


Visualize your food lessons. 


and color on, heavy cardboard for 
Price, $3.00 per set. 


Free. 


classroom use. 


Descriptive circular. 


313. Dip-It Dyes. 


a. 
b. 


c. 


Color card. 


Pink samples for distribution to 
pupils. 


Set of non-boiling universal dyes for 
classroom demonstration. 


314. Griswold Manufacturing Company. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


. Leaflet on 


Aunt Ellen’s Booklet on waterless 
cooking, with 50 famous recipes. 

Leaflet on Griswold cooking utensils. 
Folder on Griswold tile-topDutch oven. 
skillets 
close fitting self-basting cover. 


Griswold with 


315. Kalamazoo 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Vegetable Parchment 
Company. 

Interesting samples of papers for: 
The refrigerator, to protect 
from absorbing odors in ice box. 
Cooking. Parchment cookery is valu- 
able for preserving the flavor and es- 
sential elements of foods. 

furniture 
removing dust and keeping furniture 
in good condition. Can be 
countless ways. 


foods 


Cleaning wonderful for 





used 


316. S. Karpen & Brothers. 


Makers of fine furniture and mat- 
tresses, offer interesting booklets for 
distribution in reasonable quantities. 


317. Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


318. The 


Kerr Home Canning Recipe Book. 
40 page booklet, 300 choice recipes, 
Instructions for 
home 


usual and unusual. 
all methods of canning. 
10 cents. 

Food Fashions of the Hour. 32 page 
booklet of 
menus by months, seasons, and for 
special children’s 


menu unusual recipes, 
special occasions; 
dict, 
10 cents. 
Steps in 
all methods of 


school lunches, and vitamins. 
showing 
illustrated 
step by step by movietones. 
Budget Your Food Supply. 
canning budget for any family. Free. 
KitchenAid Manufacturing 
Company. 
Makers of KitchenAid Electrical 
Food Preparer for the home, will 
mail to teachers and pupils of home 
economics a very interesting and 
enlightening booklet, A Benevolent 
Robot, fully covering methods of 
mechanical food preparation. 


Canning. Leaflet 
canning, 
Free. 
Home 


319. Little, Brown and Company. 


a. 


Elementary Home Economics, Unit- 
Problem Plan, Second Revision, by 
Mary L. Matthews. New text on 
modern unit plan, with references, 
questions, 


reviews, assign- 


Much new 


survey 
ments, and problems. 
material of the budgeting, 
home-making, social type 
home economics teachers are demand 
ing. $1.50. 

The House and Its Care, by Mary 
L. Matthews. Teaches how to plan, 
decorate, equip, and manage a com- 
fortable home within a given incom« 
$1.50. 


buying, 
which 


Table Service, by Lucy G. Allen 
Clear, concise, comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the waitress’s duties. $1.75. 


. Marketing and Housework Manual, 


by S. Agnes Donham, revised and 
enlarged edition; provides outline for 
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marketing, planning, purchasing and 
use $2.00. 
e. Spending the Family Income, by S. 


Agnes Donham. Illustrates how 
family income can cover the six 
principal items of expense. $1.75. 


320. Metal Sponge Sales Corporation. 

a. Literature illustrating the best way 
to sponge away the grime and grease 
with Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge, the 
little sponge that does the big job. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. 

b. Sample of Metal Sponge, 10 cents. 

321. Monroe Chemical Company. 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes and Putnam 
Tints. 

a. Booklet-— The Charm of Color— 
Ways of Beautifying the Home. 

b. Teacher’s Manual. 

322. O’Cedar Corporation. 
Guide to household cleaning, giving 
valuable information about the care 
of floors, woodwork, walls and ceil- 
ings, furniture, cleaning metals, stain 
removal, and extermination of house- 
hold insects. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute, 

323. Pacific Coast Borax Company. 

a. Better Ways to Wash and Clean. 
Suggestions for the practical house- 
hold and personal uses of 20 Mule 
Team Borax. 

b. Everyday Personal Uses of Borax 
and Boric Acid. 32 page booklet 
descriptive of the many personal uses 
for 20 Mule Team Boric Acid, U. 5. 
P., and the sister product, 20 Mule 
Team Borax. 

324. Pom Tongs. 
Indispensable for kitchen use—lift- 
ing things from oven or stove; turn- 
ing roasts, potatoes and other things 
in oven; removing clothes from boiler 
or dye pot. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute and a num- 
ber of other testing kitchens. Special 
price to teachers of set of 3 Pom 
Tongs—6-9-12 inches—$1.00. 

325. Procter & Gamble Company. 

a. The Modern Home Laundry, a 96 
page booklet giving valuable hints 


on modern, scientific methods of 

home laundering. Single copies 10 

714 cents each in lots of 10 
or more, 

. The Story of Soap, a beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet of 34 pages, describ- 
ing the technique and romance of 
modern soap manufacture. One copy 
free to teachers only. 

326. Rap-In-Wax Paper Company. 
Many Uses. Attractively illustrated 
sheet, telling in an interesting way 
how to make home tasks easier and 
pleasanter ; how to save time, energy, 

Useful for 


cents. 


food. high school and 
college. 

327. Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Projectors and film slides picturing 

economics 


various home 


Some free. 


subjects. 


328. Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
This New Cooking Method. Very in- 
teresting booklet 
cooking methods 


describing 
that make 
more nutritious and appetizing and 
save time and labor. Several kitchen 


new 


foods 


plans included. Illustrated in color. 
329. Taylor Instrument Companies. 
a. Temperature, Its Relation to Health 
and Comfort. 32 page booklet de- 
scribing the importance of correct 
temperatures in heme and _ school, 
listing thermometers of all types. 
. Folder, Taylor Home 
Thermometers. 
c. Folder, Roast-Meat 
mometer, for perfect roasting. 


a 


Economics 


Tycos Ther- 


A 


. Literature on Tycos Hygrometers for 


Humidity and easy-reading Tycos 
Humidiguide. 

e. Folder, Taylor Refrigerator Ther- 
mometer. 

f. Recipe booklets for cooking with 
Taylor Oven, Candy, and Deep-Fat 
Thermometers. 


330. Wallpaper Association of the U.S. 
Which Wallpaper and Why. A com- 
prehensive booklet on the uses of 
wallpaper, design, and color in the 
average The different types 
of houses are discussed and wall- 
papers suggested for each one. Book- 


home. 





let and wallpaper samples sent upon 
request. 
331. M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd. 

a. Inside Facts about our Whittall Rugs 
and Carpets. Illustrated, 23 pages, 
details on manufacture. 

b. Booklet—Color Harmony in the 
Home. Colored illustrations, 24 pages. 


7" 


c. Rug Analysis. 27” x 18” sample show- 
ing each step in weaving. $5.00. 

333. The Woman’s Press. 
a. Cafeteria Recipes, Mabel Schadt— 
$2.50. 

. Charm by Choice—health talks, Dr 
Ruth F. Wadsworth—$1.00. 

c. Elementary Tap Dances, Ferguson 
$1.15. 

d. Food Charts, 10”x1 a"; in color (12) 
$1.00. 

e. Foot Posters, set of 5, 21”x28”, $1.00 


Write for free health folder. 


. Better Homes and Gardens. 
a. Child Care and Training Leaflets 


1. Mothers’ Club Helps. b-C-1 

2. The Home for the Child B-C-2 

3. Food for the Child Under One Year. 
B-C-3. 

4. Food for the Child From One to 
Two. B-C-4. 

5. Menus for the Child From Two to 
Six. B-C-5. 

6. Books for Parents. B-C-6 


. Books and Music for Small Chil- 


7 
dren. B-C-7. 

8. Toys for Children and the Uses 
They Serve. B-C-8. 

9. Care of the Expectant Mother. 
B-C-9. 

10. Daily Diet Plans for School Chil 
dren, B-C-10. 

b. Child Care and Training Booklets. 


1. The Physical Care and Habit Train- 
ing of the Pre-School Child—Course 
No. 1, 50 cents. 

2. Outline of The Physical Care and 


Habit Training of the Pre-School 
Child—Course No. 1, 10 cents. 

3. The Mental Health of the Child 
Course No. 2, 50 cents. 

4. Outline of The Mental Health of 


the Child—Course No. 2, 10 cents. 








Please Do Not Forget 
To Clip This Coupon! 


Reread the directions 
on page 275 to be sure 
you have complied with 
them in every detail. 
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Service Department: 





Home Economics 
New York City 


Please send me the educational material listed on the enclosed slips 
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Notes of Interest 


(Continued from page 273) 


starchy dish, a fresh vegetable, and bread 
and butter, says Mrs. Caroline Edwards, 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education 
in the Territory of Hawaii in a statement 
published in the San Francisco Teachers’ 
Bulletin. Almost the number of 
children are supplied with breakfast of 
milk, cereal, sugar, and some fresh fruit 
for one cent. 


same 


The luncheon is served in 
an attractive manner and is made an edu- 
cational feature. The children must wash 
their hands before meals and must drink 
a certain amount of water. The greatest 
difficulty, according to Mrs. Edwards, is 
experienced in teaching the children to 
use knives and forks as the majority are 
familiar only with chop-sticks. 
Decorative coverings for books, all kinds 
of boxes, book ends, etc. may be made 
from paper, 
says Ethel Gilmore in a recent article pub- 
lished in Save the Surface Magazine. 
The light weight plain brown paper is 
preferable. Crumple it up in a close ball 
and then spread out and press lightly 
with a warm iron. This leaves the crinkles 
in, but makes the paper smooth enough to 


ordinary brown wrapping 


handle easily. The paper is painted with 
water colors in any mixture to produce the 
desired effect, and the color spread out 
over the paper with a pad of cotton bat- 
ting. It is said that rich ‘tapestry effects 
resembling leather may be secured or 
delicate pastel colors stippled on—varying 
with the amounts and kinds of color used. 
When the paper is thoroughly dry, use 
A coat of 
shellac will preserve and protect the paper 
and make it easy to clean. The idea is a 
simple, inexpensive one and might well 


it to cover books, boxes, ete. 


be worked out in class to produce a num- 
ber of attractive articles for your next 
sale. Perhaps you will find it useful to use 
in making boxes for your Xmas candies. 

Speaking of the way in which the Co- 
operative Extension Service in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics, works under 
the leadership of extension nutritionists 
for the health and protection of rural chil- 
dren, Miriam Birdseye gives some inter- 
esting figures in the report prepared for 
the Subcommittee on Nutrition of the 
Committee on Medical Care for Children, 
Medical Section of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 
She says that in December, 1930, the foods 
and nutrition project of the Extension 
Service commanded the services of one 
extension nutritionist in the Department of 
Agriculture nutritionists in 48 
$237,000 for 
salaries and expenses. All these workers 
are college graduates, usually with a B.S. 
About 33% hold also 
a MS. in nutrition, or a M.A. in home 
economics education, while practically all 
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and 61 


states, with a budget of 


in home economics. 


the rest have taken work leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. Most of them have a 
background of high school or college 
teaching, a few have been hospital dietiti- 
ans, and an increasing number have had 
in addition several years of work as coun- 
ty home demonstration agents. Salaries 
range from $2100 to $3770 for 11 month’s 
work, with an average of $2770. State 
budgets show that salaries of $3,000 or 
over have been allotted to more than one- 
third of this group for 1931-32. 


Devoted to the training of girls who 
plan to become Home Economics teachers, 
the Home Management House of Nasson 
Institute in Springvale, Maine, will have 
Miss Alice Foote, of Columbia, as head of 
the Home Economics Department this 
year and directly in charge of the groups 
at the Home Management House. Six 
girls at a time occupy the house and have 
there special opportunity to study family 
living as interpreted for the future in- 
structors in Home Economics. 

The entire school, the only vocational 
school for girls in Maine, stresses “learn 
” and the faculty organization, 
the curriculum—quite changed during this 
past and coming year under the enlarged 
faculty staff,—as well as the arrangements 
of the buildings all combine theory and 
practice. Modern equipment of the best 
types in the new kitchen of Brown Hall 
has been made a part of the school labora- 
tory department for instruction in manage- 


by doing, 


ment. 

Miss Foote who takes up duties as head 
of the normal instruction for Home Eco- 
nomics has been acting head of her de- 
partment while at Lasell Seminary. This 
summer she accompanied Dean Wallace 
to Europe. Mrs. Mabelle Dummett is 
house director at Nasson and has charge 
of instruction in institutional management. 

Brown Hall, the senior dormitory for 
55 girls, with large living room, guest 
room, infirmary, headquarters for faculty, 
model kitchen and beamed ceiling and at- 
tractively lighted dining room has had 
The 
Junior dormitory, Rowe Hall, opens this 
fall. —CaroiIne F. Austin. 


many improvements this year. new 


~The second International Conference 
of the Electrical Association for Women 
was held in Glasgow, Scotland, June third 
to sixth, with “Electrical Education” as 
the chief subject fo rdiscussion. 
sentatives from Sweden, Denmark, France, 


Repre- 


and England were present, and spoke on 
the work done along these lines in their 
respective countries. 

Silfverhielm, 
Sweden, brought out the interesting fact 
that at all the Swedish training colleges 
for teachers of home economy there are 
electric kitchens, so that future teachers 
can be given full instructions in the care 
and operation of electric stoves, etc. In 


Madame speaking for 





the school kitchens in all the larger towns 
and in a number of industrial communi- 
ties where cheap electrical power is avail- 
able, electric stoves are installed so that 
the school girls may know how to look 
after an electric stove and how to cook 
food by electricity. 

In France various methods are used to 
interest pupils in electricity. Lessons and 
demonstrations are given to the 
students and classes arranged. 


older 


While we are on the subject of the 
work done by home demonstration agents, 
here is another interesting and worthwhile 
project reported by Dorothy Dean, Ala- 
bama extension specialist in clothing and 
handicrafts and published in a_ recent 
issue of the Extension Service Review. 
It has to do with garments and household 
articles made from cotton sacks by rura! 
women in Alabama. More than 15,000 of 
these were turned out in the year, says 
Miss Dean, at an average cost of 23 cents 
each. Dresses for children and adults, 
aprons, quilts, rompers, hats, towels, bags, 
pocketbooks—all made from material that 
might be regarded as worthless. 


Recognition of the growing importance 
of education by radio has been given by 
the appointment of Cline M. Koon, for- 
merly assistant director of the Ohio 
School of the Air, to the post of Specialist 
in Education by Radio, in the Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Mr. Koon’s 
duties as outlined by the Office of Educa- 
tion will be to initiate and conduct re- 
search studies of radio as an educational 
agency; to organize and maintain an in- 
formational and advisory service to 
schools and other agencies interested in 
the field of education by radio; to become 
familiar with college and university ex- 
tension work so that the part radio as a 
tool may take in this field may be evalu- 
ated; and to prepare material for publi- 
cation on phases of education by radio. 


Montclair, New Jersey, will soon have 
one of the largest and best equipped junior 
high schools in the state when the new 
addition to the Glenfield Junior School is 
The new building will include 
a complete laundry, a model three-room 
furnished for the 
home economics department, a kitchen for 


completed. 
apartment completely 


domestic science work, a general science 
room with a glass enclosed growing room 
for the study of soil, seeds, and germina- 
tion, and a dark room for experiments in 
chemistry and photography, according to 
the Superintendent of Schools, Frank G. 
Pickell. An automobile workshop, a small 
stage for the production of dramatics and 
operettas, and a print shop are among the 
other features that are to be used—and 
enjoyed—by the youth of Montclair in 
their pursuit of education. 
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This 


... it 


Tue stimulation of a hot cheering drink after a 
luncheon or dinner is most beneficial. It soothes, 
it relaxes, and directly aids the stomach at this 
important time. And the ideal hot drink is coffee 
—not ordinary coffee—but Kellogg's Kaffee Hag 
Coffee—the coffee that has the harmful effect of 
the drug caffeine removed. 


1s different coffee 


‘lets you sleep 


coffee in taste or in satisfaction—but you can 
tell the difference in its effect. For Kellogg's 
Kaffee Hag Coffee will not affect the nerves or 


digestion . . . it will not keep you awake. 


Unless you have tried the new improved 
Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee you have no idea 
how wonderful it now is. Thoughtful hostesses 
Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee is real coffee—not always serve it at their dinners and entertain- 
a cheerless substitute. In fact, it is the peer of the 


finest coffees in the world, for it is blended of the 


choicest beans. You cannot tell it from ordinary 
9 
KAFFEE HAG 


folly COFFEE 


<~<~<~<~<~<~<~<~<~<~~<~<~<~<~<~<<~<~<~<~<it>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> >> >>> > 


ments because Kellogg's Kaffee Hag Coffee is 
the one drink every one can enjoy—at any time. 


Mail the coupon for a generous sample. 








KELLOGG COMPANY Dept. PHE-9, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, postpaid, sample can of Kellogg's Kaffee Hag Coffee. I enclose 

ten cents (stamps or coin). (Offer good in U. S. A. only.) 

Name— 

Address Sn en eee 

You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over wjz and asso 

ciated stations of the N.B.C. every Sunday evening at 9:45 E.D.S.T. 
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The High School Girl 
and Her Clothes 


(Continued from page 272) 


$12.75, and one store showed Junior 
Miss woolens for $10.75 which were at- 
tractive, though not perhaps so durable 
The 


younger girl can get good school frocks 


and not of such nice detail. 


for $5.95, $7.95, and $9.75. 


For the girl who can wear two- or 
three-piece clothes, however, knitted 
suits make an extremely practical, al- 
most year-round costume. This suit 


should be a good one, though, or it may 
stretch in the wrong places, pull out of 
shape and react badly to cleaning or 
Very attractive suits of firm 
weave and good finish were found at 
$16.50 for the Junior Miss, and $12.75 
for the girl who can wear size 12, 14 or 


laundering. 


16 in the girl's department. 

dresses are dark brown a 
soft-green called Tally-ho, navy 
The knitted suits 
come in all colors, and I saw one very 


Colors in 
bright, 
blue, and Spanish tile. 


good buy in the shape of a corduroy suit 
with tie for $15.90 which came in brown, 
green, wine and blue. 

There are always, of course, separate 
skirts and very 
skirts for the older girl at $5.95 with 
jersey blouses at the same price or at 


sweaters, some nice 


$7.95 for a very special one. Sweater 


blouses cost about $2.95. Flannel and 
wool eponge jackets run around $7.00 to 
$8.95, and suede and leather jackets from 
$9.75 to $15.00. The $9.75 jackets were 
excellent. 

From this collection of clothes the girl 
could easily pick, say a knitted suit or 
the corduroy suit in brown or green, to 
wear with sweaters or blouses (accord- 
ing to the temperature) and one or two 
bright berets for fall. This would be a 


costume for strictly school and sport 


wear. Then she would need either a 
one-piece dress of light-weight wool or 
travel tweed which she could wear with 
the same beret for school or a skirt and 
sweater or blouse, also for school wear. 
She will also need here either a suede or 
leather jacket or a medium-weight polo 
coat or untrimmed tweed about $29.79 
of camel's hair, or $19.15 or $16.75 coat 
of fleece. 

afford it. 
would be a very good tweed suit I saw 
for $19.50. It 


finished and very durable, in black-and- 


A nice “extra,” if she can 


was two piece, nicely 


white or brown-and-white. It would 
make a school, sport, or travel outfit, and 
is a little heavier than the others. It 
would tbe very good till quite late in the 
fall and again in spring, but would not 
do so well through the winter, 


A dress that could go to school or 
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shopping, or on a train, or to an after- 
noon tea can be bought for $16.50 or 
$19.50—under $20.00 certainly. This 
dress is one of the most essential in a 
girl’s wardrobe—for informal parties, for 
special days at school when something 
important is going on, for church, or for 
A simple, 
rather tailored silk is a wise choice for 
this dress. A touch of bright color in 
an Ascot tie, a belt or buttons, is smart, 


trips to the city, or matinees. 


but the dress should be an inconspicuous 





Reproduction by courtesy of Pictorial Review Co. 
An attractive pair of lounging pajamas 
that are easy to make 


one of quiet good taste and distinction 
of line, because she will want to wear 
it a great deal. 
blue are good colors, and she could make 
herself or two different sets of 
belts, etc., using the 
original ones as pattern, or she could 
make a change of collars and cuffs if 


Brown, green and navy 


one 


colored scarfs, 


the dress she chooses is relieved with 
white. In this way it would be possible 
to have two or three costumes in one. 
If the girl can afford another dress of 
this type, the wool dress with its own 
jacket would be excellent for her second 
ene. This makes a particularly good 


street dress for fall, to be worn more 
for school wear later in the winter. If 
there is a problem as to a lightweight 
dress coat, such a drcss would be a wise 
choice. 

For wear with these dresses, the girl 
should have a pair of leather shoes with 


moderate heels, in kid or a reptile leather, 
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either brown or black—not two-color— 
which are not so sturdy as her school 
shoes but will neverthless see good serv- 
She should have, of course, gloves, 
washable suede or doeskin, a_ simple 
leather pockethook, and the one smart 
felt hat she should need. It should go 
with her heavy coat, and may well be 


ice. 


one of the new Eugenie hats, in a some- 
what modified form. The hat sketched 
is one of the best I saw, and costs $6.50. 

For more dressed-up affairs, the high 
school girl will need a real afternoon 
This should be with 
simple lines, and can, if she wishes, be 
bright in color. She must choose ac- 
cording to her needs whether it should 
be a more elaborate crepe or canton 
dress with the lingerie touches so popu- 
lar, or whether it should be more of 
the Sunday night type of frock with 
short sleeves and even longer skirt. If 
she can afford both, and needs both, she 
is fortunate, but this is one spot where 
wise economy and the utilization of older 
dresses pays big dividends. 


dress. longer, 


I saw many dresses of both types for 
$16.50, $19.50 and $25.00, one particu- 
larly good Sunday night frock being a 
crepe with cape sleeves, a lovely rounded 
neck, and a_ three-colored belt with 
rhinestone buckle, for $19.75. This was 
one of the very few dresses I saw which 
the high school girl could wear in black, 
and it came also in a soft, creamy beige. 

If the girl can really splurge on 
clothes, and goes out a great deal, she 
might have a velvet dress. The velvets 
are lovely this fall, soft, simple in line, 
and very flattering to her figure. They 
are lace-trimmed, many of them, or at 
least have lace-edged collars. A velvet 
dress, however, must cost at least $25.00 
and better $35.00 to be good; they are 
perishable in the extreme, and_ they 
represent a real extravagance. 

For these dresses, the girl should have 
a pair of pumps in patent leather o! 
suede, as smart and as well-cut as she can 
afford, and some really nice silk stock- 
ings. She can use the same hat and bag 
as with her less formal afternoon clothes. 
3ut the shoes and stockings must be 
good, and she will be wiser to buy one 
dress with really nice shoes and _ stock- 
ings than to buy two slightly cheaper 
dresses and cheap shoes. 

For coats, the high school girl will 
need, besides her fleece or camel’s hair 
coat for school and general wear a heavy 
which can go anywhere in cold 
weather. This should be fur-trimmed 
and should cost between $39.50 and 
$69.50. $59.50 seems to be about the best 
price at present, if she can afford it, and 
for that amount a really lovely coat, 
good for two or three winters at least, 


coat 


can be bought. Racoon, beaver, badger, 


and wolf are the most most popular turs, 


(Continued on page 290) 
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There is magic and economy 2 
in one tablespoonful of 


KNOX 


A SINGLE tablespoonful of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine will turn common, 
every-day foods into a dessert of un- 
common delight. You can make 
Chocolate Sponge quickly and easily 
... it will be pretty as the bouquet 
on your table .. . and so good it’s sure 
to call for “seconds” all around. Yet 
it is Just one of the many economies 
which you can perform with a quarter 
of a package of Knox! 


After following the recipe for 
Chocolate Sponge, printed here, there will still be 
enough Knox in the package to make three other 
different dishes of six servings each. Perhaps to- 
morrow’s meat loaf from yesterday’s left-over roast. 
Possibly a salad for the next day’s luncheon. And a 
delicious dessert on still another day. 


Knox combines so perfectly with other foods and is 
more economical than the flavored jelly powder mix- 
tures because it is pure, plain gelatine. There is no 
sugar in it. Neither is it flavored or colored—it is just 
pure gelatine. Learn about the other appetizing, eco- 
nomical dishes you can make with a spoonful of Knox. 
Send the coupon for the Knox Recipe Books, “Food 
Economy” and “Dainty Desserts and 


Salads.” Or you will find recipes in 
every package. SIAR, 


C/ AMERIC AN \y 
MEDICAI 


Note: Domestic Science teachers may have 
sufficient gelatine and literature for their 
classes if they will write on school stationery, 
stating quantity and when needed. 


ASSN. 
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CHOCOLATE SPONGE (Illustrated) 
(6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


14 cup cold water 1/3 cup sugar 

14 cup boiling water 3 eggs 

1 teaspoonful vanilla Few grains of salt 

1% squares of chocolate or 4 tablespoonfuls cocoa 
Seak gelatine in cold water about five minutes Put sugar, 
cocoa and boiling water together and bring to boiling point 
Remove from fire, add soaked gelatine and salt and cool 


somewhat; add slightly beaten egg yolks and when it begins 
to thicken fold in stiffly beaten egg whites and flavoring. 
Turn into wet mold, chill and when firm, unmold. Serve 
with whipped cream or whipped evaporated milk 

Note: Chopped nuts or macaroons may be added and, for 
a more elaborate dessert, line mold with stale lady fingers 
or sponge cake. 


JEWEL SALAD 
(6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelztine 


4 cup cold water 1 tablespoonful 
14 cup boiling water lemon juice 
2/3 cup pineapple 1 cup cucumber 

syrup l cup canned 
14 cup mild vinegar pineapple 
14 cup sugar 14 teaspoonful salt 
Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes and dissolve 
in boiling water. Add sugar, pineapple syrup, lemon juice, 
vinegar and salt. Cool, and when mixture begins to thicken, 
add cucumber, pared, cut in small pieces and drained; add 
pineapple cut in small pieces. Turn into wet individual molds 
and chill. When firm, remove from molds and garnish with 
lettuce and mayonnaise dressing Grapefruit may be used 
instead of pineapple. NOTE: Salad may be tinted a delicate 
green. Tarragon vinegar may be used. 


KNOX 6 He real GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 


Knox Gelatine, 111 Knox Ave., Name ...... 


Johnstown, N. Y. 
Address 
Send me your FREE books, “FoodEconomy” 


and “Dainty Desserts and Salads’’. RUE TETECUELOCE IOUT ETE er 
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Gee, Mom = 
NOW PLL BE LATE! 


A button off at the last minute . . 
. and Billy 


for school. 


with no time to lose. . 


doesn’t want to be late 
Another little domestic tragedy takes 
place, only to be averted in the very 
nick of time by mother’s reaching for 


a safety pin. 


One reason? There are hundreds of 
reasons why every home MUST have 
safety pins handy for emergencies. A 
card of safety pins ought to be on the 
checking list of every well regulated 


home. 
€ 


We shall be glad to send you for dis- 
tribution to your classes samples of 
DUPLEX SAFETY PINS suitable 
for the nursery, the boudoir, for gen- 
eral utility. And we shall include an 
interesting booklet which peers into the 
safety pin’s history. 
Write to 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


Bloomfield New Jersey 


Owned by the makers of Chase Brass 


D-UPLEX 
Wafe\ty Pins 
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The Depression Eriphasizes 
Need for Vocational 
Education 


Evidence of a realization on the part 
of State governments of the necessity for 
continuing their support of vocational 
education programs even in the face of 
the economic depression, is found in a 
statement made public recently by Dr. 
J. C. Wright, director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

“We can conclude from the State re- 
ports,’ Dr. Wright states “that the voca- 
tional education program in this coun- 
try has stood the test of the world’s 
greatest economic depression, a depres- 
sion which has resulted in the curtail- 
ment of public expenditures in many 
fields. 
emphasize the fact that the necessity for 
vocational education in giving training to 
those persons who desire preparation for 
work as well as for helping those out of 
a job to adjust themselves to new occu- 
pations is even greater in times of de- 


The depression has served to 


pression than in normal times.” 
According to Dr. Wright, 19 States 

report an increase in State appropria- 

tions for the current iiscal year, totaling 


$800,000. Only 7 States report decreases 
in their vocational training appropria- 
tions. These decreases total $70,000, 


which leaves a total increase in the ap- 
propriations for the 46 States reporting 
of nearly $750,000 available for addi- 
tional schools and classes in vocational 
education. 

Four States have increased their ap- 
propriations for vocational rehabilitation 
work, amounting in all to $18,503, while 
only one State reports a decrease. 

“Every indication points to an increase 
in enrollment in vocational classes in 
agriculture, trade and industry, and home 
economics, the three fields with which 
vocational education has to do, in 31 out 
of the 46 States reporting. Four States 
report that the enrollment will probably 
be about the same as for the previous 
year,” says Dr. Wright. 

“New York is planning the greatest 
program of expansion of any of the 
States from which we have reports. The 
State Legislature has increased its ap- 
propriations for vocational education 
$300,000 over last year. It is expected 
according to authoritative reports, that 
15 new departments of vocational agri- 
culture and 50 departments of home eco- 
nomics will be added within the year, 
and an increased enrollment is antici- 
pated in the day schools in trade and 
industrial instruction. A feature of the 
past year’s program in this State has 
been the enrollment of several thousand 
persons in special classes organized for 
the unemployed.” 
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Do You Know That— 


A new method of dyeing linen has been 
discovered which ensures a deeper pene- 
tration of the dye, giving a smoother, 


more permanent finish to the material? 


In the eighteenth century the term 
“toy” was used to denote almost any 
small portable object of a decorative 


character, and that a “Toyman” was a 


seller of jewelry and bric-a-brac? 


Chocolate was a favored drink on this 
continent long before the arrival of the 
The 


tensively, and before them, the Toltecs. 


white man? Aztecs used it ex- 


Columbus was so impressed with the 


commercial possibilities of the cacoa 
beans that he took some back as a pres- 
ent te Queen Isabella as a souvenir that 


promised profits. 


Ice cream was once called “butter 


ice”? Much as we like to think of ice- 


cream as an American dish, English 
cook books over 150 years ago gave 
recipes for making “cream ices” or “but- 
ter ices’—dishes now known as ice 
cream. An early account says that the 
first ice cream was served to the Duc de 
Chartes on a hot day in August, 1774. 
Milk, eggs, sugar, flour or arrowroot and 
flavoring were the ingredients used in 
these old time recipes. Other authori- 
ties place the origination of ice cream in 
Italy about the year 1600—claiming that 
it spread from there to France, next to 
England and from that country came to 
the American colonies early in the 18th 


century. 


France has been a leader in the field 
of women’s fashions since the time of 
the sixteenth 


Catherine de Medici in 


century? 


At the time of the French Revolution 
in 1789, the first ready-made clothing 
shops came into being? These catered 
to the poorer classes, who, having made 
a radical change in the garments they 
were wearing, were unwilling to wait 
long enough to have new ones made. 


It was in the 1850’s under the rule oi 
Louis Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie, 
that French dressmaking realized to the 
fullest its great power in the designing 
and making of costumes for the Empress 
Today we hear of a revival of “Empress 


Eugenie styles.” 

















A Nursery School Health 
Program 


(Continued from page 268) 
a negative form. “Finish 
so that you can have your dessert or 
toast,” rather than “You can't have des- 
sert until you finish.” We do not re- 
sort to forced feeding, and we try to 
avoid a disciplinary attitude toward food. 

We do not call attention to the food, 
its appearance or taste and we never dis- 
cuss food values with the children or 
urge them to eat in order that they may 
grow. We try to depend upon natural 
appetite and pleasure and though we al- 
ways find in a group feeding problems 
of more or less severity we believe that 
there is a very real danger in calling the 
child’s attention to the relation between 
his health and his food intake. The 
child with the best appetite is not al- 
ways the one who shows the most regu- 
lar increase in weight and he cannot grow 
“by taking thought of his stature.” 

It is really impossible to lay down 
general rules to guide teachers or par- 
‘nts on the question of treatment of 
feeding habits. It is in the final analysis 
an individual problem. 
for Susan to be deprived of her dinner 
till she decides to feed herself promptly. 
Anne, on the contrary, has a real and 
entire lack of appetite, and will willingly 
leave the most appetizing meal. John 
has found that he can have more desired 


your dinner 


It may be good 


food at home if he refuses nursery fare. 
Emily has never taken vegetables will- 
ingly. If the treatment that works with 
Susan, with her really keen hunger, is 
tried with these three no progress will 
be made at all. for 
study, limitless patience, and a program 


Each case calls 


int’ which home and school work to- 


gether. To approach the meal with a 
feeling of pleasure is, however, the first 
step toward appetite. Eating in a group 
often gets the child’s attention off his 
peculiar response to food and eating be- 
comes almost automatic. Furthermore, a 
forenoon spent actively playing out of 
doors increases the metabolic rate and 
results in increased appetite. The usual 
feeding problems respond to these condi- 
tions. Pathological anorexia needs ex- 
pert advice, sometimes from a physician, 
often from a psychiatrist. We are in- 
clined to assume an understanding and 
an interest on the part of little children, 
in matters which are quite beyond them. 
At three years a child is only beginning 
to use purposefully, words that refer to 
past or future time. How can we expect 
him to have a truly emotional attitude 
toward an which may happen 
years hence—‘So you'll be a big man 
like father.” 
rectly in his speech. How can an appeal 
which has a condition attached really 


event 
He rarely uses “if” cor- 


mean anything to him? “If you eat your 


spinach you will be a strong boy.” We 
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need to understand a child’s level of 
comprehension at different ages in order 
to know what stimuli to apply. 

We never comment upon the children’s 
physical condition, If a child must be 
excluded we make a casual 
planation which does not call to his at- 
tention his own condition or the dangers 
of infection. Concern or interest in 
health is of doubtful value at any age. 
Good health habits and an unemotional 
attitude toward health regulations make 
for a normal mental as well as physical 
hygiene. 

Even if we run some health risks in 


very ex- 


epening schools for small children there 





Baked with 


YEAST FOAM or MAGIC YEAST 


they are truly delicious 


Het: happy, growing chil- 
dren with abounding energy! 
What better or more nutritious food 
for them than plenty of bread or 
rolls, crusty, light and appetizing? 

Baked with Yeast Foam or Magic 
Yeast the flavor is so delicious, the 
texture so delicate, the 
quality so good. 

Our free, illustrated 
booklet, “The Art of 
Making Bread,” tells 
exactly what to do to f 








ON THE AIR, every Sunday, from te 
2:30 to 3:00 p. m. Eastern daylight 





are other important considerations which 
must have weight when we decide which 
shall 


There 


experiences we rule out of our 


children’s lives. are emotional 
factors which play an essential part in 
development. 


the companionship of adults during his 


The child who has only 


early years, lacks the mental stimulus of 


his fellows’ interests. His play habits 
suffer and his initiative, inventiveness, 
and independence have less soil upon 


which to grow. As one watches these 
nursery school children one feels above 
all that they are having a rich, joyous, 
life. Health 
proverbially go hand in hand. 


wholesome and happiness 


Tempting, hot rolls 


| that melt in your mouth! 
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bee | 
insure success. It is all so simple 
and easy. Copies of this booklet for 
class distribution will be sent, free 
of charge, if number required is 

specified in teacher's request. 

Our Home Economics Depart- 
ment will also furnish to teachers, 
if desired, an Outline 
just the same Of a Course in Bread 
me Making, Basic Recipes 
fis cones ot fot a Variety of Breads, 
re"ro cents and a Bread Lesson 
Wall Chart. 


...10 CENTS 








$ 
f ) saving time, the'' Yeast Foamers’’ over 
. y NBC-W]Z stations from coast tocoast 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1752 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dry Yeast 

















MADE WITH 
ACADIA BRAND FELT 


Sport Coats, Hats, Underarm 
Bags, Pillows, Table Covers, 
Caps, Banners, Etc. 
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Send for our free booklet, “The 

Early History of Felt,’ valuable 

as a textbook. Also ask for 
Samples and Patterns. 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 
Established 1899 
CHICAGO 
4029-4133 Ogden Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
42 E. 20th St. 713 S. Los Angeles St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1239 Howard St. 








J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O.N.T. Boilfast 


FREE:—French Net is the last word in 
fashion for berets, yokes, bandings, tie 
scarfs and decoration on sports and day- 
time dresses. Simply use No. 30 or 50 


Mercerized Crochet Threads. Write today 
for FREE directions and 21 beautiful de- 
signs. 

THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
Dept. 41-W, Box 551 Newark, N. J. 











WHAT WOULD 
YOU THINK 


of a school in which Home Economics 


meant just cooking and sewing? 


In such a school you would not find 


ELEMENTARY HOME 
ECONOMICS 


UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 


Mary 
planned for junior high schools and ele- 


The new book by L. Matthews, 


mentary classes in senior high schools. 


Published in 1931 


trations. 


638 pages—187 illus- 
Price $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& Co. 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago 











The School Nurse Discusses 
Mental Health 


(Continued from page 266) 


when she went to class, “I hope I don’t 
have to recite today.” When called upon 
she attempted it but had the funny feel- 
ing in her throat, and it grew worse and 
worse the more the teacher insisted. This 
convinced me that the nervousness found 
its beginning in her mental stress over her 
appearance, which she did not want to ac- 
knowledge. 

Anything in appearance that sets the 
child apart from the group often causes 
mental states that are undesirable and 
even disastrous. We all know the un- 
usually tall boy or girl who goes around 
with head bent and body slack; and the 
fat child who must learn to take the in- 
evitable jokes. Who cannot think of an 
overgrown child that hears at every mis- 
demeanor, “a big boy like you should 
know better”; and a red headed child who 
tries to live up to the reputation of having 
a nasty temper? Just as the old white 
hen pecks and worries the one black chick 
in her flock of white ones, so do we in 
torment the black 
Sometimes the out- 


school and at home 
chicks in our flocks. 
sider turns his peculiarity into an asset, 
more often he is driven into other and 
worse abnormalities. 

Most people are aware that there are 
certain mental attitudes such as lack of 
control, helplessness, and inertia which 
are common to severe illness. Few, how- 
ever, know that the convalescent carries 
back into his normal life many effects of 
the conditioning received during the ab- 
normal period. 

I am thinking in particular of Frederick, 
who seemed to have fully recovered from 
the effects of an emergency appendectomy. 
He needed a certain credit in algebra in 
order to graduate from high school that 
semester. Having missed several weeks 
of very important work, he found it hard 
to comprehend his subject. However, he 
was a bright boy and a good student and 
his teacher thought he could easily make 
the credit if he put forth an effort. After 
a week or so, following his failure in a 
test, she asked me if his health was nor- 
mal enough to justify her in coming down 
hard on him for the required work. | 
checked up and found he had made normal 
recovery. He insisted he was not over- 
tired and easily made up all his other sub- 
jects. In the first interview he said he 
had about decided to drop out of school 
as he was sure he could not graduate be- 
cause of the algebra. Even when I as- 
sured him his teacher thought he could 
do the work he said he knew it was hope- 
worked hours and hours 
nowhere. 


less. He had 
Discouraged and 


and arrived 
bitter, he was inclined to think his teacher 
had it 


“in for him.” He was quite sure 
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everyone wanted him to fail and was just 
ready to lay down completely. 

He stayed after 
school for help and was even transferred 
to his algebra teacher’s study hall. But it 
was not until he told me that he couldn’t 
bother her three or four times a period 
running to her desk for help that we 
We moved his 
seat immediately by his teacher’s elbow 


We tried several plans. 


found a workable plan. 


and for several days she watched over 


his shoulder nearly every step of his 


work. In this way he did not get so deep 
into a difficulty but what he was stopped 
before he was completely discouraged. 
The desired credit was made and he left 
school thinking his teacher a trump. 

I think that the feeling of helplessness, 
resulting from his illness, had so carried 
over that no amount of force could have 
held Frederick to sustained effort. He 
needed continual help and encouragement 
until he had overcome his convalescent 
conditioning. 

Many and various are the methods we 
must use to solve these problems. Some- 
times it is the giving of responsibility, as 
in Virginia’s case; sometimes the patient 
is led to face the difficulty, as Jane did; 
and again, another must have the feeling 
of security which needed help gives. Each 
thoughtful attention, 
even though we fail in many cases to see 


individual needs 


desirable results. Even the mentally sub- 
normal child is entitled to intelligent in- 
terest, though we hope to do very little. 

The school nurse never finds a physical 
problem without its accompanying mental 
problem, and if our statistics are true, few 
of us escape either. 


The High School Girl and 
Her Clothes 


(Continued from page 286) 


and the cloth is spongy or rough-finish. 


I saw one very lovely and_ practical 


monotone tweed, not unsuitable for 


formal use, which should wear excep- 
tionally well. 

One evening dress should be in her 
wardrobe, and this winter it might very 
well be satin or nu-sheer, a new fabric, 
between Canton and 
are dresses of this sort for $16.50, $19.50 
and $25.00. 
not too 


sweeping lines, and very little trimming 


Georgette. There 

They have a modified but 
modified decolletage, long, 
A good choice, of course, is a dress with 
its own jacket, of self-material or, often, 
of velvet. The jacket can be used as a 
summer evening wrap this fall and nex! 


summer, and provides protection for 
bare shoulders in a drafty dance-hall. It 
is not wise to pay very much for an 
evening dress. it should decidedly be ot 
a pastel shade, and the most important 
thing, after a becoming color is found, 
is good fit. 
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In the Classroom ...In the Kitchen 


ANANAS Win 


This Distinguished 
SEAL of : 
APPROVAL 
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~ Do You Look? 


Bix-fdake 


UNIFORMS 





Among the numerous DIX- 
MAKE styles you'll find sev- 
eral with a special appeal for 
you. 


Smart, trim, decidedly attrac- 
tive—some flared and fitted 
styles . . . some princess 
all tailored with 





models . . . 
the perfection that makes Jf; 
DIX-MAKE uniforms the fa- 


ak i ais dann vorites for home and class- || RC Corel OG % 
trimmed princess effect room. A ~ 











made of White Broadcloth MERICAN 
with perky trimmed cuffs. MEDICAL 


cnas. tokd $66. te rit ree booklet 
$1.95. Model 965. In Write for free e 


White _Linene. Price of uniform styles. 
$1.95. | 


ASSN. 


141 MADISON AVENUE 


Henry A. Dix & Sons Corporation 
NEW YORK CITY 





























PATTERNS 
are best for teaching 


BECAUSE 
They are PRINTED 
Instructions for every step of 
work printed right on _ pattern. | 
Each pattern is virtually a dress- | 
making lesson. 
They are PERFORATED | 
No other printed pattern has 


perforations cut through pat- 
tern. 

They are NOTCHED 
Cut out notches are num- 
bered. Pieces are joined by 
matching corresponding 
numbers. 

They are CUT OUT 
There are no margins to 
trim away or over-lap. 
No other printed pattern 
is cut out ready for use. 





Send for special sim- 
plified teaching pat- 
tern furnished without 
charge. 


The PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY 
222 West 39th Street, New York City 














HINK what this means! Out of 500 products al- 

ready submitted to the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Association, bananas are among 
the hundred and twenty-five to be awarded the coveted 
Seal of Approval. Once thought indigestible by un- 
enlightened people, bananas have been approved by 
the arbiter and authority for the entire medical 
profession. 

Why? Because bananas are a “‘protective,”’ nourish- 
ing food; because they are a good source of the pro- 
tective Vitamins A and C, and contain Vitamin B; 
because they contain important mineral salts that your 
body needs. No food is more digestible than ripe ba- 
nanas; few foods offer so much value for so little money. 

These are the elements in bananas which won them 
this signal honor—elements essential to health. Grow- 
ing children, as well as adults, need bananas for energy 
and strength and for building up resistance to disease. 


“About Bananas”—FREE. This little book is 


profusely illustrated and tells a fascinating story of bana- 
nas, from the tropics to our tables. Contains facts everyone 
should know about this wholesome fruit. Send coupon for 
free copy. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Dept., 1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


P.H.E. 9-31 


Please send booklet, “About Bananas,” as completely revised. 
Name 
iddress 


City State 
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When you dust, clean and polish with this wonder Pa- 
per you are doing the work of three pairs of hands - - 
AND DOING IT ALL AT ONCE! 

CP Paper is soft and absorbent as linen and treated 
with furniture polish; is easily used and gives to any 
surface a clean, rich beauty - - a truly modern way to 
‘practical home economics” 

We will send you, free for a limited time, FREE 
a new book on paper and its universal " 

help in the home. Also samples of our 
Household Papers and a Miracle Paper 
Dish Rag, all FREE. Send name and ad- 
dress (and those of your favorite deal- 
ers). 

KALAMAZO0 VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET— 
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Economy Exhibits For 
Sewing Classes 
(Continued from page 267) 
patchwork pillows, quilted articles, needle- 
point, felt appliqué purses, boudoir pil- 
lows, pictures, shopping 
bags, handkerchiefs, et cetera. At the same 
time my class in home science contributed 


cross-stitched 


art gift novelties, including articles made 
from oil cloth, a variety of painted objects, 
plaques, silhouettes, tie-dyed lunch sets, 
decorated gift from ice 
cream cartons), et cetera. 

A problem that I particularly advocate 
at present is the rag doll fad. All little 
girls should own a rag doll once in their 
lives and I think that during this economy 
year is the fitting time. McCall pattern 
number 1774 developed in a cotton fabric 
with hair of wool yarn is a satisfactory 
selection. Equally attractive for the lively 
youngster is the “gingham dog” and the 
“calico cat” developed from McCall pattern 
number 1772. These toys are unusually 
desirable as they are washable, durable, 
and easy to make. Last Christmas they 
were best sellers, particularly with the 
discriminating Clothing 
pupils could make these toys during the 
Fall months and would 


boxes (made 


more mothers. 
summer or earls 
be encouraged by this opportunity to real- 
ize profits to add to their clothing budgets. 

Teaching by the contract method gives 
the superior pupils an incentive to express 
Needlework fur- 
nishes an excellent outlet and is most de- 
sirable in carrying out a thrift program. 

I think that the clothing teacher should 


their creative ability. 


be ever alert to innovations and should 
avail herself of every possible opportunity 
to make her department the most inter- 


esting in the high school. 


Caroline’s Tea Party 
(Continued from page 269) 


Since the graciousness of the hostesses 
and guests will make the party a success 
the following courtesies will be observed. 

How shall the guests be received? 

Caroline will greet her guests as they 
arrive, introduce them to her mother if 
they are not already acquainted, and to 
Marjorie, the guest of honor. The hostess 
chats among her friends, not venturing 
too far from the entrance door for all of 
her guests have not yet arrived. 

After all the guests have arrived Caro- 
line’s friend tells of her western trip and 
exhibits her curios. 

How shall the guests be invited into the 
dining room for tea? 

The guests have found the Indian pieces 
very interesting and are mingling with 
one another or chatting in small groups. 
The hostess steps to one or two of these 
and invites them into the 


small groups 





dining roomn where the refreshments are 
being served by her two gracious friends, 
She is careful to see that at no time-is 
the dining room over crowded. 

How shall the guests be served? 

The girls at the tea table who are pour- 
ing, hand each guest a small plate upon 
which had been placed a glass sherbet cup 
containing the orangeade. The guest helps 
herself from the plates of sandwiches and 
wafers, taking one or two. The refresh- 
ments are light and dainty, for a tea 
does take not the place of a hearty meal, 
The guest stands back from the table so 
that others may be served. If time per- 
mits she chats a moment with the assistant 
hostess. 

When finished with 
the guest places her service on the serving 
table or hands it to girls who are assisting 
in the dining room. 

It is Caroline’s duty to see that none 
of her guests are neglected and that all of 
them are invited to be served tea. 

How shall the guests take leave of their 
hostess? 

The guest approaches the hostess and 
her mother. She tells them how glad she 
is to have met Marjorie and Mrs. Beach 
(if she has not previously met her), and 
what a lovely time she has had at the tea. 
She also tells Marjorie that she is glad 
to have met her, bidding her goodbye, too. 

Note: In Senior High School the same 
general idea could be carried out in dia- 
logue rather than in pantomime. 


her refreshments 


Organizing the Cleaning 
Supplies 
(Continued from page 270) 


salts of lemon. Some form of insecticide 
should also be on her shelves. 
and bottles that 
when purchased should _ be 
with printed labels to 
It’s a time- 


containers 1 


Packages are not 
marked 
plainly tagged 
designate their contents. 
saver to arrange these 
groups according to their use—the floor 
cleaners by themselves, the materials 
used for metals on one shelf or in one 
corner, the and abrasives in a 
specified part of the closet. 

A list of the contents, tacked in a con- 
spicuous place in each closet, is a help in 
This should 


soaps 


checking up on supplies. 
be arranged in alphabetical order so the 
name of each article can be found at 4 
glance. when the items 
needs replenishing, a colored thumb tack 


Then any of 
can be placed opposite the written name, 
to serve as a reminder. 

With such a system, the replacement 0! 
equipment becomes automatic, tools and 
materials are always accessible, and the 
work of cleaning the house can go 10F 
ward on its regular schedule without un 
necessary interruption. 
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Principles of Clothing 


Selection 
By Helen Goodrich Buttrick 


OW to select clothing not only from the aesthe- 
tic and fashion points of view, but from the 
standpoints of hygiene and economics as well. 
This textbook, which in its original edition had 
eleven reprints, has now been brought up to date, 
with the tormer material almost entirely rewritten, 
and with the addition of much new material in the 
light of economic changes and advances of the past 
few years. 
Illustrated. Equipped for effective teaching. 
Contents (Outline) 








Chapter Chapter 
I, Tue NEED FOR PRINCIPLES OF VII. HatkR ARRANGEMENT AND 
CLOTHING SELECTION Hats 
II. Tue Art Prixcirtes Beninp VILL. Appropriate Comnina 
CostuME DesiGN : TIONS IN Dkess 
Mi Tas Bix OE IX. HyGientc PRINCIPLES OF 
. Tue ELEMENTS OF ISUAL Cioraince Secacrion 
ART X. GrooMING AND PeERSONAI 
IV. Cotor anv Its ReLation TO _. _ HyYGIEene 
Dress XI. THe RESPONSIBILITY OF THI 
ites ieraar Gow Jen CLOTHING CONSUMER 
j CLoruinc Des id a XII. FasHION AND THE CLOoTH- 
x — pStG! ING INDUSTRY 
VI. Texture AND PatteRN IN NIL. Tue Inpivipvar CLoruine 
RELATION TO Dress BupGeEt 
Price $1.00 
“ 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 






















CHARM BY CHOICE 


CAFETERIA RECIPES 


FOOD FOR THE BODY AND FOOD FOR 


a Practical 
Working 
Library 


For 


‘Dr. Ruth F. Wadsworth 


Excellent for health and charm talks. $1.00 


Mabel E. Schadt 


Recipes for use in cafeterias, schools 2nd institutions. 
Accompanied by a duplicate pad of perforated pages 
for the cook’s note book. $2.50 


THOUGHT 


Lucy Marvin Adams 











FIRST on your 
supply list / 


HEN food lists are made out for the new 
term, be sure to write Royal Quick Setting 
Gelatin at the top. 

For food class practice—where time is limited, 
Royal is invaluable. This famous gelatin sets 
nearly twice as fast as ordinary gelatin desserts. 
With Royal you can complete your gelatin lesson 
in a one-period class. 

For cafeteria lunches—where simple foods must 
combine taste appeal with wholesome nutrition, 
Royal fills countless needs of the dietitian. 

For dormitory meals—where more elaborate 
dishes are desired, enticing Royal salads and des- 
serts can be quickly and easily made. 

When you order, specify Royal—the qutck set- 
ting gelatin. Six delicious flavors: 
Raspberry, Strawberry, Cherry, 
Orange, Lemon, Lime. Attractive 
new packages—a different color 
for each flavor. 


Send for Recipe Booklet 
. FREE! 


° 7 4e 





A guide to the achieving of a balanced diet. $1.00 
FOOD CHARTS 
The Food Family and Its Responsibilities. Twelve 


pictures in color. 


FOOT POSTERS 


$1.00 a set 
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ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 

Dept. G-166, 691 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 
copies of “Royal 
and Salads 


Please send me free 


Quick Setting Gelatin Desserts 


Five posters on the right and wrong way to “Watch Name : 
Your Step.” $1.00 a set 
Address 
THE WOMANS PRESS] .. 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


State 






















BERNAT’S 
Smyrna Rug Worsted 


This yarn is a pure worsted and is spun 
of selected East India wool that is lus- 
trous, hard and long wearing. 

It is similar in quality to the yarns used 
in fine Oriental rugs. 

Smyrna Rug Worsted is suitable for 
hooked or cross-stitched rugs; in weaving 
it can be used for rugs, automobile lap- 
robes, etc. 

It is priced at $1.85 per pound or 60c per 
skein of 4 ounces. 


Write for Sample Card and Circular 


Emile Bernat & Sons Co. 


Jamaica PLAIN MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of 


Bernat ‘‘Weavrite’” Yarns for Craftwork 











Before you diet see your doctor 


Let America be warned to eat 
enough. Many foods are more de- 
licious and nourishing with sugar. 
Good food promotes good health. 
The Sugar Institute, 129 Front St., 
New York, N. 








SUMMER LINGERS LONG 
in ATLANTIC CITY 


and while the calendar reads Sen, 
the thermometer registers AUGUST . . 


THE CHELSEA 


on the Boardwalk 


is daily weleoming the discriminating who 
are enjoying this most alluring of seasons. 
Bathing from the bedrooms—assurance of 
cultured fellow patrons—VERY SPECIAL 
fall rates on both plans— 

Delicious food— 

Nightly concerts— 

10-story fireproof addition— 


THE CHELSEA 


The Boardwalk’s Most Hospitable Hotel. 











Smooth and Creamy! 
Soups, sauces, ice creams, pies, puddings, 
custards, candies—all have an extra smoothness 
and richness when made with double-creamy 
“homogenized” Carnation Milk. Economical. 
Convenient. Dependable. And wonderful for 


baby-feeding. 
CARNATION MILK 





Visualize Your 
Food Lessons 


123 Food Models 


In natural size and color on 
heavy cardboard for class room 
use. $3.00 per set. 


Also 


Large 5% and 10% vegetable 
charts in six colors. $1.00 for 
both, C.O.D. Detroit. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


Detroit Dairy and 
Food Council 


6570 Cass Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Art For A Dollar—Or Less 


What a dollar or less will buy in the 
way of attractive, well designed house- 
hold utensils and decorative articles is 
well illustrated by an exhibition of such 
things now being held at the Art Center 
in New York City. It offers an excellent 
example of the fact that inexpensive 
articles for home use and decoration need 
not be ugly or cheap in appearance—that 
they may, in fact, be beautiful as well as 
useful. It would seem that such an ex- 
hibit has possibiiities for the home eco- 
nomics class or club—in almost any town 
you will find inexpensive, yet well de- 
signed and attractive glassware, pottery 
bowls or vases, table linens, curtain ma- 
terials, etc. The exhibit at the Art Center 
showed among other things good repro- 
ductions of the popular “hob-nail” glass- 
ware, as well as clear colored glass gob- 
lets, plates, bowls and pitchers in soft 
amber tones, in cool, pale green and blue. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 274) 

tion, and Chapter VII discusses child care. 

The organization of this book is ex- 
cellent and the whole subject is presented 
with clarity and iutelligence. Each chap- 
ter is followed with suggested exercises 
and a bibliography, and there is an ex- 
tremely good index. -M. E. B. 

Girls and Their Problems, a Manual for 
Home Economics Classes, by Millicent 
M. Coss, M.A. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton, 1931. $1. 52. 

This book aims at helping the home eco- 
nomics teacher who is developing a course 


in personal relations or personal problems | 


—of personality, conduct, morals, appear- 
ance, et cetera—in short the newest kind 
of course to be included in a home eco- 
nomics curriculum—a course designed to 
orientate the high school girl in modern 
life. It makes no attempt to be a com- 
plete textbook, but rather suggests what 
problems should be taken up and in what 
order, how to divide the general subject 
into units, and where the teacher and stu- 
dents may find reference material. 

Section I deals with “The Girl Herself 
and her Friends,” such problems as cloth- 
ing and grooming, social graces, etiquette, 
Section II concerns 
” and covers 
the essential elements in a home, the share 


leisure and its use. 
“The Girl’s Family and Home, 


of the various members in its privileges 
and responsibilities, proper marketing, in- 
terior decoration in the home, family fi- 
nances, and the care of children. Section 
III is entitled “The Girl’s Community,” 
and considers the girl as a member of 
society with public responsibilities. Sec- 
tion IV, “The Girl’s Future,” 
vocational guidance, marriage ‘and training 
therefor, and the selection of a trousseau 


‘. B. 


considers 





and home furnishings. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 














Every 


Teacher of 





Home Economics 


should want 


her own copy of 


Practical 
Home 


Economics 


Kept over a period of time 


and browsed through, often 


they will prove 


a fertile 


source of ideas for teaching 


method. Last year’s copies, 


this year’s, next year’s con- 


stitute a library of informa- 


tion and ideas. 


So be a two copy teacher— 


one at school, one 


at home. 


This is especially important 


when the school subscribes 


for your school copy. 


Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Yes, | do want a copy of Practical 


Home Economics at my 


home. En- 


closed is $2.00 for one year..... 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 


IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1931- 
32. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, consisting of 
Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 
ture, regarding high grade, useable products as well 
as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


les 
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Try it in this “open sandwich” 
... Velveeta’s rare new flavor 


Because it melts so quickly, so smoothly—because its flavor 
is enhanced by heating—Velveeta is absolutely ideal for 
toasted sandwiches. It spreads like butter. Slices too, 
when slightly chilled. And for sauces it melts like snow 
flakes—lends a rich cheese flavor! 

Velveeta is healthful, too. Rich in milk minerals— 
digestible as milk itself! Order a half pound package 
from your grocer today. 

You will find the recipe for this toasted sandwich and 
many other novel recipes in “Cheese and Ways ncaa 


to Serve It,” by Marye Dahnke. It’s yours— fa by 
free! Address Home Economics Kitchen, | 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 415-S Rush mn) 
St.. Chicago, Hl. yw 


KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE CORPORATION 


Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 





YOU NEED THESE BOOKS 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization and Management 
in Philadelphia 


This book thoroughly covers 
everyday problems of managing 
school cafeterias. Revised Edi- 
tion, 1930. 252 pages, pro- 


fusely illustrated. Price $4.00 


INSTITUTION 
RECIPES 





Valuable standardized recipes for large quantity 
cooking in Colleges, Schools. Cafeterias, or Hos- 
pitals. Fifth Edition, 1929. Price $3.00 


You may save the cost of these books in a single 


day—they should be in every school’s library. 
Special rate for six or more copies of either book. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin 


EMMA SMEDLEY 


Director of Philadelphia Public School Lunches 
6 East Front Street, 


Media, Pennsylvania | 
























E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 




















Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. : 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 

(Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 


Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 


For Clothing Classes 


We send free of charge to Teachers of 
Clothing. A Large Color Sample Card. 
Wright’s Sewing Book, a 32 page book 
of new designs for the use of Bias Fold 
Tape. 

Leaflet A— 

Bias Fold Tape in the Making. 
Leaflet B— 

Bias Fold Tape, How to Use It. 


Educational Department 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Dept. EF Orange, N. J. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Form E, 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 


Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 














Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents 
each, 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 


“The Story of Coffee” 


An illustrated booklet telling of the his- 
tory, growth and use of coffee, especially 
prepared for students of home economics 
Write for free copy to 


BUREAU OF 
COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street New York City 















Sewing Samples 


One sample each of any six of these 
yroducts—Bias Fold Tape, Blanket 
3inding, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone, Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 
Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, 
Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim, 
Free upon request 
Educational Department 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 


89 Warren Square 


Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Feod Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes, Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, ‘“‘Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,”’ will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 





“Food Value of the Banana” 


Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 


Boston Massachusetts 















INCLUDED ARE: 
How It All Began 


Pageant of the Home 


The Awakening of Amy Brant 


PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 


Ethel Sunderland 


Mary M. Buckley 


Take Our Advice 
Food Fairies’ Party 
A Day in Happytown 


Florence Harris 
Edna Schaeffer 


Elizabeth Lewis 


Attractive board binding. .144 pages 512 x 8. $1.50, including postage. 















ORDER BLANK 


Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


Enclosed please find 


New York City 


Ae ee re re for which send 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 


One year $2.00 


Two years $3.00 


PLAYS WITHA PURPOSE: 655 cu 30 wwmrswel copies 


$1.50 per copy 
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For Two Generations 
DENTON Winter Sleeping Garments 
Have Given Children 

Healthful Sleep 


Dentons assure children comfortable and healthful sleep, so impor- 
tant to their physical welfare. These scientifically designed sleeping 
garments completely protect the body and feet with a soft-knit, 
hygienic fabric that affords, under all conditions, the real protection 
the child needs. The health features of Dentons have made them 
the standard children’s winter sleeping garments for two generations. 


Denton Fabric is Hygienic 


Denton hygienic fabric is knit in an open stitch. The yarn is 
loosely spun of 97% high-grade, long fibre, double carded, 
unbleached cotton, with 3% very fine, soft, natural-color virgin 
wool. Naturally warm and soft, unbleached cotton, with some 
fine wool, knit in an open stitch, carries off perspiration without 
chilling. The child’s body is kept dry and warm. No dyes or\ 
chemicals are used in making Denton fabric; nothing to irritate 
the tenderest skin. 





—_ 





Extra-Heavy Tailored Feet 


We knit a heavier fabric for soles and uppers of our patented, 
extra-heavy, romper feet. The feet are die-cut and tailored in 
a natural shape. : 


Back view, regular 
Denton, sizes 0 to 
2, at left. Button 
down back; have 
turn-down cuffs. 


Front view, regular 
Denton, sizes 3 to 
14. Button down 
front, shown at 
right. 


Over a Million Dentons a Year 


Mothers buy over a million Dentons a year because tens of 
thousands of mothers have the happiest memories of wearing 
Dentons in their own childhood and because other mothers 
wish to give their children the health protection that Dentons 
afford. Mothers also like Denton features of quality and 
durability, such as flexible rubber buttons, double thick collars 
and strong flat seams, which make Denton garments a practical 
economy. 


We also 
make Adult 
Dentons in 

four sizes 
for men 
and women 














Educational Exhibit 
for Teachers of Home Economics 


New Two-Piece Den- 

ton, a divided garment 

Shows materials used in making Denton fabric, with “swatches” sous satteety 

of body and foot fabric, accompanied by booklet describing and py only. Shown 

illustrating a tour of the Denton Mills and printed suggestion 

for short talk to children. Specially prepared for use of Home 

Economics Teachers. Sent, without charge or obligation, on for children and two 
for adults. Ideal for 


request to this magazine or to address below. outdoor sleeping. 


Denton Sleeping 
Hoods in three sizes 





Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 


Centreville, Michigan 


Dentons are sold by over 7,000 Dry Goods and Department Stores. 
If your dealer does not sell Dentons, write us. 
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Now Is the Iime 


To Put in Students’ Orders for 
The Gold Medal Home Service Recipe Box 





100 Recipes, “Kitchen-tested” 
Under the Direction of Betty 
Crocker—In the Finest Oak Box 


Money Can Buy 


NOTE SPECIAL CLUB OFFER 
TO CLASSES— 25% SAVING 


ERE, as more than 2,000 Home Economics Teachers 

have already found, is one of the most useful cooking 
aids ever offered to students. It’s a complete file of 
recipes developed by the GOLD MEDAL Home Service 
Department under the direction of Betty Crocker. 


This GOLD MEDAL Home Service Recipe Box contains 
100 recipes—all “‘Kitchen-tested”’ and proved perfect 
special recipes chosen from the entire field of cooking. 


In addition to the 100 recipe cards, each box contains 
16 index cards, printed in color, to serve as guides to 
the various sections—Breads—Cakes—Meats, etc., and 
a supply of blank cards for additional recipes used in 
class work. A feature of this box is that it will hold the 
new “Kitchen-tested” recipes that are published from 
time to time—and given in Betty Crocker’s radio talks. 


The box itself is substantially made of white oak and is 
beautifully finished in wax. 


The complete outfit costs but $1.00—the exact cost of 
making them up and including postage and wrapping. 
This low cost is possible due to the large quantities in 
which these boxes are purchased. Thus, the cost is much 
less than what one would pay ordinarily for such a service. 


Gontp MEDAL Flour 


No 
\O 


1e9) 


“Kitchen-tested ” 1080 


BREADS \, moar mae \ 
(QUICK) ds \ 


The GOLD MEDAL Flour Home Service Recipe Box, 5%4 inches 
wide, 4 inches high, 31% inches deep, white oak, wax finish. 
Supplied with illustrated index cards, 100 printed recipe 
cards, and blank cards for personal uses. Regular price, $1.00. 


Special Club Offer— How to Obtain 


Where we can ship 10 or more of these boxes in care of 
the teacher, we can sell them for the special price of 
75 cents each. For, in this case, a substantial reduction 
in the wrapping and postage charges is made. 

This means a saving of 25% to each member of your 
class ordering a recipe box. 

When ordering, simply state how many boxes are to be 
shipped. It is not necessary to give the names of students. 


Also, since the cost of bookkeeping on these boxes would 
increase the price, they can be sent only prepaid or C. O. D 
Send order to GOLD MEDAL Home Service Department. 
WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
GENERAL MILLS, i'N C.,.MINN TEAPOL 1s 
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